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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Tue fashions for this month foreshadow the approach- 
ing winter. Some of the styles reported are exceedingly 
beautiful, though their novelty is not so great as might 
be expected. We have sclected the three following full 
length costumes for our plate this month. 

Fig. 1—A, Promenane Dress, composed of a 
beautiful iris colored moire, the jupe remarkably full; 
a bias of the same surrounds the edge of the skirt, 
headed with a splendid embroidery continued up the 
centre of the front @ colonnes; high corsage, forming a 
deep point in the centre of the bust, and edged with a 
narrow white lace, sitting close to the figure; waist 
slightly @ point, the whole front of the corsage beauti- 
fully embroidered; tight long sleeves d /’ Amazone, 
ornamented with jockeys, surrounded with a narrow 
embroidery; manchettes of rich worked muslin. Bon- 
net of paille d’Italie, the crown literally covered with 


a splendid saule white plume, the interior decorated | 


with two small roses, blue and yellow. 

Fig. 2—A Canniace Dress, of pale green gros de 
Indes, the front of. the skirt ornamented with a fulling 
of the same, edged on each side with a narrow fulling 
of a deeper shade; this fulling forms a kind of robing 
on each side, turning, however, suddenly round, and 
attached at the top with a roseatte or chou, three of 
which also are placed at distances in the interior of the 
curve; tight, half high body ; waist slightly d point, and 
plain. Sleeves reaching to a little below the elbow, 
where they are ornamented with a narrow trimming to 
match that on the skirt, and finished with manchettes a 
la Puritan. Cardinal pelerine, bordered with a fulled 
trimming, and showing the entire front of the corsage ; 
half long primrose gloves ; Capote of paille de riz, deco- 
rated top of the crown with half branches of 
Toses, ng in the centre; the back of the capote 
ornamented with a neud of green and white striped 
organdi ribbon; brides of pale pink, edged with a nar- 
row blond. 
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Fig. 3—A Bart Dress, of white crépe d double 
jupe, elegantly ornamented with a soufache trimming 
of pale pink, forming a kind of tunic on the upper 
jupe; short, tight sleeves, bordered to match, and edged 
with a narrow lace; corsage low and d point, draped 
round the bust with deep folds, and finished with a pink 
roseatte in the centre. The hair arranged perfectly 
simple, and merely ornamented on the left side with a 
graceful, drooping fancy flower. 

Of the half length figures, the second and third are 
the most elegant and new. The second is a beret trés 
petit of white tulle illusion, the ends falling low on the 
left side, and edged with a light deep fringe, the right 
side decorated with small twisted white feathers, half 
ostrich and half marabout. The third figure has the 
front hair in full bands, the back arranged in a moder- 
ately high plait; a demi wreath of roses ornamenting 
the side of the head. A white veil falls gracefully from 
the back. 

There is a style of Promenane Dress, very much 
sought after, and fitted for this season peculiarly—as 
follows. A dress of rich violet moire, the skirt made 
very long and ample; tight high body and sleeves, a 
rounded waist. An immense pelerine of the same 
material as the dress is worn so as to cover the entire 
body ; round the edge of the cape; arm-holes, rounded 
small collar, and down the centre of the front is'a fulling 
or plaiting of the same, edged on each side with a nar- 
row fold, the end of the arm-holes being finished with 
a neud of ribbon either taffetas or satin. Bonnet of 
paille d’ Italie, prettily trimmed with a rich white ribbon, 
variegated with green; no curtain is worn, but a nwud 
of ribbon with two long ends ornaments the back; the 
left side being decorated with a demi wreath of roses, 
with green velvet leaves, the interior trimmed to match. 
We have also a pattern of an Amazonian Riprxe 
Duress, the skirt of a roydl blue; jacket of fine white 
cachemire, attached as far as the waist with gold but- 
tons, and continued down each side of the flaps; small 
side pockets, ornamented to match. The sleeves plain 
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and rather loose, reaching to a little above the wrist, 
where they are turned back with a deep cuff, a row 
of gold buttons running up the centre; small muslin 
bouillonnée sleeves are worn underneath, reaching to 
the wrist. Round the neck, and partly dowg the centre 
of the front is a narrow row of rich lace. A narrow 
band passes round the waist, fastened in front with a 
small silver buckle. Gloves of pale primrose, the tops 
ornamented with black velvet. Cravat of taffetas striped 
pink and blue. Cap d la reine of white cloth; veil of 
pale green gauze. 

There is also a style of Dress of rich satin shot, a 
pale lavender and green; the jupe d demi traine ; the 
front of the skirt ornamented with a pretty net-work 
trimming descending from the point of the waist, and 
gradually enlarging toward the edge of the skirt; half- 
high body, @ triple ceinture, edged round the neck with 
a narrow lace, the sleeves perfectly plain and fitting tight 
to the arm. An immense deep cardinal cape is worn 
over, composed of four rows of deep white lace, placed 
at a little-distance from each other, and headed with a 
pretty fancy trimming of pale pink ribbon or gauze; this 
trimming is also placed down each side of the fronts, 
edged on each side with a narrow lace, long streamers 
of pink ribbon. 

Cars.—The following are those most worn at pre- 
sent:—Le jardiniére, so named, we presume, from its 
being covered with the rarest flowers, le Vergére de 
Cour, and heure de lever, or morning cap. We have 


noticed, also, a very pretty cap of mousseline a la baig- 
neuse, trimmed with pretty notched ribbons, and per- 


fectly simple for a morning costume. The caps are 
still being made plain on the forehead, and very full at 
the ears. A very pretty style of cap are those formed of 
a double row of broad lace passing straight over the top 
of the head, and turned round the ears, descending a 
little below the cheek, over the centre of which is placed 
a kind of Vandyke, formed of pink pipings, very small, 
and finished at the ears with pink rosettes, having a 
small button in the centre of each. 
Heap-presses.—Very little is now worn on the 
head, particularly for full dress; the hair being mostly 
ornamented with crowns or light wreaths of flowers, 
mélangées, and sometimes composed of natural flowers. 
Combs are also much in vogue for decorating the hair; 
they are mostly of gold, set with jewels or rare cameos. 
A little half dress cap or toqué may, however, now and 
then be seen, made of the lightest materials, and either 
ornamented with pearls, or very small flowers, inter- 
spersed amongst the tulle or blonde. We must not 
omit mentioning that strings of coral are favorite orria- 
ments for intermixing with the hair for full dress. 
Watkine Dresses.—The following are those which 
we have selected for being of the newest fashion and 
most récherché description :—A dress of foulard glacé, 
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cerise and straw color; the corsage in folds and crossed. 
The bottom of the skirt ornamented with a broad flounce ; 
a black lace scarf is generally worn with this style of 
dress, Another is of oriental barége, covered with a 
large cashemire pattern ; the corsage round, and sitting 
close to the figure ; ceinture to match; the sleeves easy, 
and descending to a little below the elbow, where it is 
finished with a cuff; half-long gloves of the color most 
predominating in the dress. For carriage dress nothing 
is more elegant than dresses of white organdie, embroi- 
dered in straw color: the corsage round, and cut d la 
vierge; sash attached with a buckle; sleeves short and 
plain; the skirt decorated with two broad flounces; half- 
long white gloves; when the dress is composed of a 
light silk, they are mostly ornamented with trimmings 
of soutache and silk cord, covering the front of the jupe 
and corsage, as well as the jockeys and cuffs at the end 
of the sleeves. Others have the front of the skirt trim- 
med with a double quilling of the same, forming a 
bouillonnée a double téte, edged with an open gympe 
work, continuing round the low body, and forming a 
heart in the centre of the front; the sleeves, which 
merely reach to the elbow, is trimmed with the same, 
the under sleeves being composed of lace bouillonnée, 
forming those coquettish-looking manchettes a la Riche- 
lieu. 

Carorrs.—There is a capote in white poult de soie, 
edged with folds in white tulle, put on perfectly straight, 
trimmed with a light ribbon and small piony formed in 
white satin ribbon. This is a style of trimming coming 
much into vogue—that of imitating in a surprising 
manner dahlias, camelias, and daisies, in satin ribbon. 
A choice veil adds much to the style of this capote; in 
fact, veils are now being worn very much; they are of 
various dimensions. 

Camaits.—These immense capes are being much 
worn, particularly for morning costume. Some are 
composed of India muslin, having three rows of broad 
lace, a pretty plaited ribbon being passed through the 
hems; others are made of black and white lace; they 
are mostly lined with a well-assorted color. A few are 
made in moire, and trimmed with lace or a handsome 
fringe, with a heading of fancy gympe ; others in cache- 
mire, white or mais with a light embroidery all round, 
or a flowering of soutache ; a rich silk twisted fringe and 
cords and tassels encircle the arm-holes, or, what is still 
prettier, when they are composed of a bright shaded 
silk, having a trimming of ribbon, forming two riches ; 
sometimes a lace one is worn over the silk, having a 
very rich eflect. 

We suppose it is scarcely necessary to at the 
colors given in our plates may be varied at the taste of 
the owner. In fact much of the beauty of dress consists 
in the harmony of colors. 














THE BEGGAR’S PETITION. 


Owur engraving for the month is an admirable repre- 
sentation of a scene familiar to many of our readers. 
The self-complacency of Puss, and the entreating look 
of the Dog are well pourtrayed. The picture altogether 
is one of the most truthful we have seen for a long time. 


Puss is quite as eager as the unfortunate Belinda of 


Gray, but her fate does not promise to be so melancholy. 
Many of our readers may have forgotten the admirable 
verses to which we allude, and we cannot do better than 
quote a portion of them. The description of Puss will 
serve for our own heroine. The little poem to which 
we allude was composed by Gray on a favorite Cat, 
drowned in a tub of Gold Fishes. Miss Puss, mounting 
to the edge of the china bowl in which they were swim- 
ming, “gazed,” to use the poet’s words, “on the lake 
below.” 


“Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw, and purred applause. 


Still had she gazed, but, ’mid the tide, 

Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream : 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue, 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The paaters nymph with wonder saw: 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched in vain to reach the prize: 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What Cat's averse to fish? 


Presumptuous Maid! with looks intent, 

Again she stretched, again she bent. 
Nor knew the gulf between: 

(Malignant Fate sat by and smiled,) 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled ; 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 
She mewed to every ee 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 
Nor cruel Tom, or Susan heard : 
A fav’rite has no friend! 








, ye Beauties! undeceived, 
se step is ne'er retrieved, 
with caution bold: 

mpts your wandering eyes, 
ess hearts, is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glistens gold.” 





~. Iv THe works of Raphael painting seems to have 

attained its highest pitch. Almost contemporaneous 

- with him, lived Coreggio and Titian; but the seven- 
® teenth century produced no worthy successor. 
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THE CONVICT’S FATE. 
A SKETCH FROM FACT. 


So before, behind, around thee like an armament of cloud, 
the black fate labors onward. Hemans. 

Ow the day of March 18—, might have been 
seen, in the country town of L 
tion of people of every age, size, and sex. All the 
public houses were filled to overflowing, and still there 
were many strangers unable to obtain shelter, but the 
inhabitants of the village, with generous hospitality, 
threw open their doors, and made the comers welcome. 
The cause of this concourse is soon told. The day 
succeeding the one above mentioned, had been set apart 
to inflict the utmost punishment of the law on a crimi 
nal then lying in the prison. He was a man large in 
stature, and of powerful strength. He had a short time 
before, in a moment of passion, taken the life of one of 
his most intimate friends, a young man of promising 
talents, and universally respected by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. The criminal was arrested the day 
after the murder, tried, and sentenced to death; and that 
sentence was to be carried out upon the morrow. 

The day appointed for the execution was one of the 
most delightful of the season. The sun rose with 
unusual splendor. But for one being that luminary 
had no bright rays—to him there was no joy—no con- 
tentment—no happy tranquil feelings swelling the heart 
with love and adoration. Desperate with the thoughts 
of an ignominious death, he lay upon the floor of his 
cell, overloaded with chains, revolving in his mind some 
bold attempt at an escape—escape when naught but 
death stared him in the face—escape, when the very 
hope seemed the madness of despair! How was this to 
be accomplished! He was to be removed from the 
prison-house to the place of execution, which was about 
a mile distant, guarded by a portion of the militia of the 
county, carrying arms charged with ball cartridge. The 
only chance for escape would be when he was being 
removed from the cart to the scaffold, as at that period 
there would be the least suspicion of his intention. The 
attempt was desperate, but it was resolved upon. 

At length the criminal was brought forth, clothed in 
the customary dress, and placed in the cart upon the 
coffin intended to receive his lifeless remains. He was 
pale and dejected; but with none of his energies im- 
paired by long confinement. His eye, that no suffering 
could dim, flashed with more than its wonted brilliancy. 
The prison was built upon an eminence, and upon the 
spot where he now stood he could look down upon the 
preparations for his death, and calculate his chances for 
escape. One piercing glance revealed every thing—that 
glance proved sufficient. 

The procession moved slowly on. The bell, suspended 
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in the cupola of the prison-house, tolled forth in single 
and dolorous notes, announcing the awful tidings of 
death: the crowd in front of the scaffold was immense, 
but behind, scarcely any persons were collected, in 
consequence of the ground being damp affl marshy, 
and not affording as fine a view of the approaching 
spectacle as that in front, which, being slightly elevated, 
gave those farther off as good an opportunity of viewing 
the scene as those immediately under the scaffold. 

As the sheriff motioned him out of the cart, the pri- 
soner, apparently down cast and dejected, slowly rose 
and ascended the scaffold, but it was only a moment 
before he had sprung into the midst of the armed force 
below, and with the strength of a giant opposed every 
endeavor to stop his progress. Life was before him— 
death was behind. He well knew that if retaken he 
would be shown no mercy, and it were as well to meet 
his death from the hands of those around him, as from 
the instrument of the law. With a tremendous effort 
he cleared the soldiery. Immediately a dozen muskets 
poured forth their murderous contents at his person, but 
he passed the ordeal harmless. Struck with astonish- 
ment at the suddenness of the effort, the populace re- 
mained for a moment inactive, and then with a loud 
shout started in pursuit; but that moment of indecision 
gave the prisoner the advantage. Nothing could now 
stop his progress. Once only, a man in advance of the 
rest, threw himself in the path before the criminal; but 


with an herculean grasp the liberated convict seized and 


crushed him to the earth. On, on, he sped. Mile after 
mile, hill after hill was passed, but still his pursuers 
were close behind. Oh! what hopes passed through that 
wretched beings mind, as with the swiftness of the deer, 
he fled for life. What resolutions of reform !—what 
deeds of virtue to be done presented themselves to his 
imagination! It was a glorious thing to defraud death, 
to: leap from the grave at the moment he felt himself 
sinking in. But what sight is that which meets his 
eye! Directly in front of him he perceives a vast body 
of fire glowing and burning immediately in his path. 
The sight causes his energies to slacken—he drops 
nearly exhausted—his pursuers approach nearer. He 
hears their shouts, and once more he springs forward. 
He draws nearer to that vast body of fire, but, as he 
approaches, how changed the aspect before him. Joy! 
joy! instead of fire, he now perceives the broad and 
majestic river, rolling on her downward course, her 
placid bosom reflecting the beams of the noonday sun, 
until the whole surface glowed like burnished silver. 

In a moment he was on the bank. Invigorated and 
cheered by newly-born hopes, his eye ranged the shore 
in every direction, but not a boat was to be seen. His 
pursuers were close behind him. But at length he 
detected a small skiff that was anchored about twenty 
yards from the shore, and which his anxiety had caused 
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him at first to overlook. Without hesitation he plunged 
into the stream, and had scarcely reached the boat before 
his pursuers were on the bank. But he was safe from 
them. Fortunately for him there was a solitary paddle 
in the bottom of the boat, and, hastily slipping the rope 
over the stake to which it was secured, he darted out 
into the stream. In vain those congregated upon the 
shore searched for another boat in which to continue 
the pursuit, not one was to be found. Maddened with 
rage at being baffled, at the moment they thought escape 
was impossible, some sprang into the water to endeavor 
to reach the convict by swimming; but it was useless. 
They could not overtake their intended victim. Stop- 
ping for one moment, he stood upright in his frail bark» 
and gave a loud laugh of defiance: then resuming his 
seat, he directed his course to the opposite shore. All 
fear had now fled. Once within the lines of the British 
possessions in Canada, it would be no difficult matter 
to secrete himself until a favorable opportunity presented 
itself for departing to the old world. But those shores 
he was destined never to reach. A more terrible death 
than that from which he had escaped awaited him. 

The part of the river at which the prisoner attempted 
to cross was one that, unless superior skill was mani- 
fested, rendered the boatman liable to extreme danger. 
It was but a very short distance from the rapids that are 
generally considered the commencement of the falls of 
Niagara. At all seasons there is a very strong current 
leading to this point; but at this time the force of the 
current was considerably augmented, on account of a 
heavy freshet that had swollen the river to an unusual 
degree, thereby causing a greater body of water to rush 
toward the falls. The convict, whose mind was occu- 
pied with other thoughts, was not aware of this circum- 
stance until he found himself gradually drawing closer 
to the terrible descent. At length, however, his eyes 
were opened to the extent of his danger. He at once 
perceived that there was no time for deliberation, and 
using every effort in his power, he applied his oar. For 
a moment the boat stood still, and then slowly moved 
up the stream ; but before it had proceeded many yards 
the paddle that he held in his hand, unable to resist 
such an unusual pressure, snapped asunder close to the 
handle. The blade shot far, far fi h, and 
beyond all possibility of recovery. his 
emotions at this juncture? In a moment ons 
of his past life rushed through his , the few good 
deeds vanishing like the morning mist before the many 
evil ones that now rose up before him in accusation. 
But one struck more terror into his soul all the 
rest. It was the murder of his late victim. icied 
he beheld the sufferer, pale and bloody, rising before 
him. His flesh crept, his eyes rolled horribly, his 
powerful frame quaked and trembled. Nothing could 
drive that sight away. 





In vain he covered his face » 
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with his hands—in vain he cast himself in the bottom 
of the boat and grovelled like a worm—that ghastly 
form was still before him. 

On, on rolled the stream, and with it the bark that 
was carrying the murderer to destruction. It was now 
within a few yards of the rapids. He perceived the 
imminent danger of his situation without the power of 
avoiding it. His shrieks for aid were heard on either 
shore, and struck terror to every heart. Cold drops of 
agony collected upon his forehead, and chased each 
other down his pale cheeks./, “ Oh, God !”’ he cried, “ if 
succor could arrive, how willingly would I yield up life 
upon the scaffold.” Once more his energies appeared to 
revive. He sprang up in the boat, and, with a mad- 
dened effort, seized and tore the only seat from its place, 
and used every endeavor to stem the current that was 
carrying him to his death. But how vain was_ the 
effort! All hope had now fled, he was in the rapids, 
and whirling on with the velocity of lightning. Another 
breathless pause and he is at the brink of the falls. One 
moment more and the murderer stands in the presence 
of his God. 

* a) * * * - * * 

About a week after the day upon which the above 
events transpired, the lifeless remains of a man were 
taken from the river several miles below the falls. The 
remains were large in stature, and from the ptoportions 
of the body, were supposed, when possessed with life, to 
have been endowed with almost superhuman strength. 
No one could be found to recognize the body, the fea- 
tures being so mutilated. But by more than one it was 
supposed to be all that was left of one who had escaped 
death in one form, only to meet him in another more 
terrible. T. Bs 





Sonyets or Mittox.—The sonnets of Milton are 
not the least remarkable of his productions, but fully 
evince the genius of the author of Paradise Lost. Who 
has read, without feeling all the fervent indignation of 
Milton, the sonnet entitled “On the late Massacre in 
Piemont 2” 

Avenge, O.Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie; the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stecks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks, Their groans 

T redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven, Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian wo. 
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TRUE LOVE. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


«“ Anp 80 you believe in love!” said Edgar Thurston, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar, and looking calmly 
into his friend George Burton’s face, “I really thought 
better of you.” 

“Tam sorry that I have lost your good opinion, but 
I congratulate myself that it has been lost in a good 
cause. I am not ashamed to acknowledge that I believe 
in love, ay! more, that every young man ought to rejoice 
at the existence of a passion which is his salvation. You 
smile—but shew me the young man who is truly in love, 
and I will shew you a person, all whose views of life are 
brightened, whose heart is softened as by the dews of 
heaven, and whose thoughts are purer and holier than 
they ever were before. Women are all akin to the 
skies, and never grow debased until either a husband or 
lover makes them so—when we love them, therefore, 
we insensibly imbibe a portion of their purity, which 
remains with us until our own brutish nature drags us 
down again to earth, too often, alas! bringing our wives 
with us. But, while the first romance of the passion 
endures, we are different beings from what we have been, 
or ever will be again. The very sky seems brighter ; 
the wind is more musical than of old; the voice of the 
commonest rivulet fills us with strange delight; and we 
look on all men with kindlier feelings, out of regard to 
her whom we love. A young man who is truly in love 


.cannot be guilty of criminal or dishonorable conduct. 


How many have been led to pause in some base act— 
how many have been saved the first step in crime—how 
many have been rescued from the lowest depths of vice 
by the influence of some pure hearted girl, whose love 
had become to the erring individual ‘the jewel of great 
price,’ and who, he knew, would shrink back, in her 
heavenly-mindedness from contamination with such a 
wretch as they either were, or contemplated becoming ! 
No—no—love is the dearest gift to man: without it 
earth would be a Golgotha, and life a den of torment.” 

“Heigho! how eloquent you have grown. One would 
think you were reciting a popular lecture, or making the 
agreeable to some sentimental Miss in her teens. With 
you love is the great panacea for all human ills—just 
like the celebrated pills, which cure every thing from 
corns to consumption. Really, my dear fellow, I am 
shocked that a man who ought to know so much of the 
world, should talk in this strain about a passion, in 
which not two sensible men out of a hundred believe, 
I don’t mean to say that there is not a certain feeling 
which every lover entertains for his mistress, or husband 
for his wife ; but then this feeling is no more what you 
call love than women are angels, or wives one’s ‘ house- 
hold god.’ To give you an idea of what T mean, you 
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must follow me in an analysis of our feelings toward 
the other sex—for I intend to argue this matter with 
you, and not go off in declamation, which, however 
pretty, is not the sort-of thing to give a man of sense.” 

“ Well—I listen.” ? 

“ What then are legitimate subjects of admiration in 
the other sex? You will say personal qualities—beauty, 
accomplishments, &c.—so will say every boarding-school 
girl. I will take you on your own ground, and to make 
the argument plainer instance our own cases. For what, 
then, would a girl marry you? A romantic Miss in her 
teens would say she loved you because you were the 
first one that struck her fancy—that she had often met 
very estimable men for whom she could not entertain 
like feelings—and that, the fact was you were the hand- 
somest man she ever saw, and she loved you—and there 
is the end of it. Now why doves the girl answer thus ? 
Because she has not followed the instructions of the old 
Greek ‘Kxow Tuysetr,’ and so, unacquainted with the 
habits of her own mind, could not detect the causes of 
its preference or dislike. Had this girl been trained in 
habits of analysis she could have instantly told you 
what she admired in her lover. You needn’t shake 
your head—I know I am right; for if we can dissect 
the operations of our minds in other matters, we can do 
it in the matter of love. For instance, I meet a lady at 
an evening party—she is pretty, witty, accomplished, in 
short the belle of the evening—I single her out for my 
attentions—those attentions are favorably received—and 
it ends with my going home particularly well pleased 
with myself and all around me, and so full of my new 
acquaintance that I make a fool of myself by dreaming 
of her. Now what do you call this feeling?” 

“Love, to be sure—or, at least, its incipient stages.” 

“Not a bit of it, or, if so, then love is not the exalted 
feeling you say it is; for the feeling I experience, in the 
case I have instanced, is nothing but gratified vanity— 
sheer vanity. I am flattered with having engrossed the 
time of the belle of the evening, and so I go home and 
dream of her forsooth, just as, when a child, I used to 
dream over a new top, or a Christmas box of sugar 
plums. And gratified vanity is, in nine cases out of 
ten, the true origin of what folks call love. Ifa man is 
distinguished for either beauty, talents, or manners, he 
can win almost any girl, for she hears him talked of, and 
it gratifies her to have her name linked with his as her 
lover. She borrows added lustre from his reputation, as 
the moon shines by the reflected light of the sun. Why 
else is it that a minister, or lawyer can always succeed 
best with the fair sex? So you see that the secret of 
this romantic passion may be traced to the very weak- 
nesses of our nature. And now talk of love, bah!” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, what is the sentiment we 
experience for the other sex ?” 

“T’ll shew you presently. To return—I said that 
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any man acquainted with the operations of the human 
mind can analyze the feeling—be it what it may—he 
experiences for another. Nor is the feeling of love more 
difficult to be analyzed than the feeling of admiration 
we entertain for 2. ‘ine picture, and it is only your simple 
folks who don’t anderstand themselves, that deck love 
in such romantic colors, and all because they feel a 
sentiment they won’t take the trouble to comprehend. 
But, in every case, if we enquire dispassionately, we 
shall be able to arrive at the true cause of our preference 
for another. I have instanced one case, that in which 
gratified vanity is the origin of such a preference. There 
are others. One man is admired for his face, another 
for his talents, a third for his manners, another for his 
figure, and—heaven help us!—not a few for their 
whiskers. By dwelling on these real or fancied per- 
fections, to the exclusion of his faults, the poor girl gets 
finally to believe him a second Adonis; while another 
lady, by taking an early prejudice against him, and 
regarding only his faults, learns to look on him as a 
boor, a Caliban, or a fool. Instances of all this you 
have seen. Now, understand me, it is not every one 
who is aware of these things—in fact most of the other 
sex are blind to them, and so devoutly believe in love, 
for ali the world like their great great grandmothers who 
believed in ghosts and witches. My conclusion, there- 
fore, from all these facts and deductions is—but stay till 
I light my cigar.” 

“ Well, now what is your conclusion ?” 

“That there is no such thing as love; but, on the 
contrary, the feeling we entertain for the other sex is a 
very common-place affair, altogether under our control, 
and capable of being crushed or allowed to increase just 
as we please.” 

“ Regulated as you would regulate the depth of water 
in a well, eh!” 

“ You needn’t sneer. 


If my liking of a young lady 
is to be attributed to her beauty, and I don’t wish to 
marry her, I’ve but to think her ugly, or keep out of her 


sight, and my weakness is cured. If I wish to marry a 
certain girl, from a pecuniary or any other reason, I’ve 
but to pick out some real or imagined perfection in her, 
dwell on it day and night, and by the end of a month— 
it may be a fortnight—I’ll have worked myself up into 
quite a respectable passion for her. ere is no such 
thing, then, as the love you talk of: our feeling for a 
sweetheart or wife is akin to our liking for a friend, I 
will not say a picture or a horse. After marriage we 
acquire a habit of respecting each other—that is, in the 
few cases where there is no quarrel—and so live on till 
‘death do us separate,’ after a fashion which the world 
calls a pattern of conjugal fidelity,” and with these 
words, the speaker lolled back in his chair, and took a 
complacent whiff at his cigar. 

“1 have heard you to the end,” said Burton, rising, 
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after a pause, “ because I wished to see how far sophistry 
would carry you, and to what absurd conclusions you 
would come at last. You dre welcome to your creed 
—it is that of a cynic, who would sneer at all the 
holiest affections of the heart. I will not stop to argue 
the question with you, for, as sure as we now breathe 
the air of heaven, the day is coming when, in sorrow 
and bitterness of heart, you will, curse the hour you 
learned thus to slander a woman, and outrage human 
feeling. No such thing as love! Look from the win- 
dow where you sit, and see that woman leading yonder 
blind man through the streets. They are both cleanly 
clad, though their garments are so patched that you 
cannot recognize the color or character of the original 
material. Mark how tenderly she supports him as he 
descends the curb-stone—see with what care she guides 
his footsteps through the throng. What has induced 
her to forego the-comforts she might earn for herself in 
order to be the willing slave of that old blind beggar? 
Love—ay! that love which you despise. And that 
same feeling, still burning as brightly in her bosom as 
when forty years ago she promised to be a true and faith- 
ful wife to the then stalwart man at her side, will con- 
tinue to irradiate his path until one or both have reached 
that bourne where, in the comforting language of the 
Scripture, ‘the weary are at rest.’ Look at the smile 
on the sighfless.countenance of the man, as he turns to 
his companion, and then deny, if you can, the power of 
love. I tell you, Thurston, that this blind beggar, poor 
and despised as he may seem, would not surrender the 
priceless jewel of his companion’s love, for all your 
wealth and talents and many advantages.” And with 
these words, spoken in a somewhat indignant tone, he 
left the room. 

Time passed on. Thurston, carrying out his idea of 
love, became known in the world as a skeptic in the 
heart’s purest affection, and though his wit always se- 
cured him a certain eclat, he now came to be regarded 
with that suspicion and distrust which inevitably attends 
the one who sneers at human feeling. He had few 
friends, though many acquaintances. He became that 
absurd thing a diner out, and was to be found at every 
convivial party, the utterer of stale jests and worn out 
anecdotes. Left an orphan at an early age, he had no 
family to whom to look for sympathy ; and so his feelings 
grew daily more and more blunted, and the links of bro- 
therhood which bound his heart to the human race, 
snapped one by one. Selfishness at length grew to be 
his prevailing characteristic. 

When twenty years had passed from the date of his 
conversation with Burton, Thurston was grown queru- 
lous and cynical. He still kept up his bachelor estab- 
lishment, but his youth was fading, and with age came 
sickness and neglect. His wealth still retained for 
him a certain degree of respect, but his wit had now 
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degenerated into a habit of constant sneering, which 
drove every body but his own servants from his pre- 
sence. 

Now mark the difference. Burton, at the period of 
the above conversation, was already engaged to a very 
estimable lady, and this indeed may have induced him 
to repel, with such peculiar warmth of manner, the 
sophistry of his former classmate. The two young 
men often met afterward, and indeed still continued to 
be friends, but their wide difference of opinion on so 
important a subject, forbade any thing like confidence. 
Gradually circumstances widened the almost impercep- 
tible breach, and when Burton married, the acquaintance 
of the two classmates had little more in it than the name. 
Neither of the young couple were wealthy, but Burton 
was.a rising member in his profession, and his bride was 
sufficiently dowered to furnish her house handsomely, 
though not luxuriously. Their residence was in a quiet 
street where they could command a certain portion of 
elegance without extravagance. They were supremely 
happy. 

All this, however, did not prevent Thurston from 
exercising his wit on what he called “the death and 
burial” of his old friend. That Burton should have 
married an almost portionless girl whom he loved, when 
he might have obtained more than one heiress whom 
he did not love, was quoted by Thurston as an evidence 
of the highest folly, of a supreme ignorance of his own 
interests. 

“ He could have liked the heiress, if he had made up 
his mind to it, just as well as he likes this Miss BowI- 
bey, whose whole fortune, all told, deesn’t exceed three 
thousand dollars. Pshaw! the fellow’s a fool—and then 
besides,” he exclaimed, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“we ’ve lost a boon companion. I'll get Tom the poet 
here to write an epitaph. Push the wine, lads.” 

Mingling in such different spheres, the two classmates 
eventually almost lost sight of each other, and only met 
occasionally in the streets, when a bow formed the ex- 
tent of the recognition. 

Meantime Burton prospered in his profession, and 
rose slowly, though steadily to the front rank. This, it 
is true, was the work of years; but the toil of those 
years was sweetened by the sympathy of an affectionate 
wife, and the playful caresses of his children. Each 
year his heart grew more expanded, and his brotherhood 
to all men increased ; for wedded love not only deepens 
an affection for one particular object, but widens the 
sympathy of the heart for others. With the increase of 
his income, Burton was enabled to command more of 
the luxuries of life; and finally he purchased and occu- 
pied one of the finest houses, in the most fashionable 
quarter of the city. His name became one of repute, 
and his influence in the city was felt by all. He was 
at the head of many of the philanthropic institutions of 
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the day, and was active in all. His children grew up 
around him, a family of lovely daughters, and talented 
and upright sons; and at forty-five no man in his native 
town perhaps enjoyed such uninterrupted felicity. Sick- 
ness and sorrow had fallen lightly on his hougehold ; and 
the partner of his life seemed still, to his eyes, as beautiful 
as on the morning when she became his bride. 

And what was the fate of Thurston? A moment 
we will return to him, ere we dismiss him forever. 
Grown old and querulous; deserted by his former 
friends ; and neglected in sickness by his own servants, 
he lingered on for months, tortured by disease, and stung 
by the reflection that his wealth would go to persons 
who felt for him no affection. He died alone in his 
bed; and ere his body was cold his nurse had pilfered 
his most valuable jewels and disappeared. 


THE BROTHERS. 


HY ISABELLA MACFARLANE. 


On! there are scenes on life’s broad stage enacting, 
More strange and sad than aught that Fancy weaves, 
A passing tribute from some harp exacting, 
Ey’'n though, like song, no lasting sound it leaves. 


Then wake my harp! and let thy sounding numbers, 
How rude soe’er the touch that bids them swell; 
Awhile leave Fancy to her airy slumbers, 
A tale of stern Reality to tell. 


There were two brothers, who'in youth had parted, 
And far diverse their paths in life had been ; 

On Wealth’s uncertain chase they both had started, 
And each for it had ta’en a different scene. 


In the unthinking days of joyous childhood, 
Like one in heart and life those two had grown; 
Together they had ranged by stream and wild wood, 
Together every joy and care had known. 


But still they parted—and long years flew o’er them 
In which they heard not of each other's fate; 

New scenes, new friends, new pleasures spread before them, 
And dulled their hearts to love of ancient date. 


Yet often did they think of one another, 
Alike in Fortune’s frown, and in her smile, 
And each, to meet with his long-parted brother, 
Had gladly traveled many a weary mile. 


At last they met—but oh! unthinking mortals ! 
How would your happiest hours embittered be, 
If dark Futurity should ope her portals, 
And show the scenes that you in life may see! 


How met they ?—stretched upon a bed of sickness, 
Within a Lazar-house a man did lie; 

The blood coursed through his veins with fever’s quickness, 
And death was seated in his hollow eye. 
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And all around the gloomy house of sorrow, 
In different stages of the fell disease, 

Lay wretches, telling o’er each sad to-morrow, 
Writhing in pangs that knew no moment's ease 


And one was brought, who had but just been taken, 
And placed near by this spent and dying man ; 

Hlis hopes of life were not yet wholly shaken— 
Hope ever lives as long as live she can! 


The dying man looked round the mournful chamber, 
The stranger at the self-same moment gazed, 

And their eyes met—ah! well did each remember, 
Though changed, each pallid face that then was raised! 


« And can it be ?—my brother! oh! my brother! 
After our long, long parting meet we thus? 

Death’s hand is on us both!—he comes to smother 
Our breath when it had been most sweet to us.” 


“Oh, God! oh, God! and have we widely wandered 
So long, and only met to part for ever! 

| One day—one hour—of all that I have squandered, 

Give back, oh Time, before my life-strings sever!” 


Thus spake the one whose sands of life were numbered, 
The other groaned in grief too deep for words— 

All the fond feelings that so long had slumbered, 
Gushed o’er his heart and strained its innrost chords, 


He would have risen, but his strength had failed him, 
And, feeble as an infant, back he fell; 

His brother knew the feelings that assailed himn— 
He saw the movement, and he read it well. 


And—oh! the wondrous power of strong affection! 
The man who lay almost in death’s embrace, 

With strength that with the earth had no connexion, 
Arose, and crossed the intervening space. 


And fell upon his brother's neck, and pressed him 
With straining clasp to his wild-throbbing heart ; 

Kissed his pale lips, and tenderly caressed him 
With all affection’s fond endearing art. 


They wound their feeble arms about each other, 
And sank together on the lowly bed, 

And there they found them, brother locked to brother, 
Some moments after, motionless and—dead ! 


Yes! they were dead!—the heart’s wild agitation 
Had in the newly-smitten one forestal!ed 
Diseases’ dark and terrible probation, 
And without pain his spirit disenthralled. 


And they died happy: had they sadly perished 
Apart, and neither known the other's fate, 

Would not the hope deferred, yet fondly cherished, 
Than e’en such death have been a heavier weight? 


And was it Chance that thus in death connected 
The parted brothers?’ Oh! believe it not! 

God's guiding hand their wandering steps directed, 
That they might know He watched their changeful lo 








*This scene is copied almost literally from one said to 
have taken place, a few years ago, in an hospital, at New 
Orleans, during the prevalence of yellow fever. 
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THE FATAL NUPTIALS. 
BY M. DAVENPORT. 


Rizzart, a young man of Sicily, remarkable for his 
accomplishments and his beauty, had won for himself the 
hand of Leonora, a rich heiress, when she had reached 
her eighteenth year. Rizzari, happy in his love, was 
unfortunate in having for his rival a noble Corsican ; 
and the Corsicans, like to the Silicians, have ever dis- 
tinguisheJ themselves by their vengeance for a supposed 
affront. 

The marriage of the brave Rizzari and the lovely Leo- 
nora, took, place in the chapel of the small village of 
Bruca. The ceremony had reached that point where 
the bridegroom was about to place upon the finger of 
his beloved the small, plain, round ring, emblematic of 
the eternity of their love, and the simplicity of their 
tastes, when there was heard in the chapel a frightful 
demoniac laugh. It was so shrill, so piercing, and so 
horrible, that it was heard thrilling above the peals of 
the organ, and drowning, as it were, the joyous choir 
that was bursting forth in a heavenly hymn-like song. 
The sounds were those that might be supposed to come 
from hell, rather than the echo of a human voice. So 
extraordinary a circumstance naturally attracted the at- 
tention of all; but to the great astonishment of those 
present, it was impossible to guess from whom, or whence 
that awful, terrifying laugh of derision had proceeded. 

The marriage ceremony was continued, and this ex- 
traordinary interruption was soon forgotten amid the 
imposing solemnities of the magnificent nuptials. 

All the apartments of the castle of Bruca, excepting 
one—the nuptial chamber—were that day opened to the 
hundreds of guests which were invited. At sunset the 
castle was brilliantly illuminated, and the marriage feast 
was succeeded by dances, which took place in the splen- 
did halls of that ducal palace. 

Leonora was most happy; for she was proud of 
the husband she had chosen, and she did not even 
pretend to conceal the joy that she felt in being the 
wife of Rizzari. -Happiness sparkled in his eyes, and 
their rays cast gleams of pleasure upon all who looked 
on them. 

It was in the midst of the ball, and at the very time 
when the happiness of all was complete, that there was 
perceived entering into the grand banquet-room two per- 
sons that were masked, and that wore the habiliments 
of peasants; these two persons bore with them garlands 
of flowers, and executed dances with such extraordinary 
grace, and such astonishing agility, that they soon at- 
tracted universal regard and admiration to themselves. 
It was speedily discovered that they were unknown to 
all present, and various persons asked them therefore to 
declare their names, They let it be known by signs 
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that their desire was to unmask themselves but to the 
bridegroom alone, and to preserve their incognito to 
every one else. They soon afterwards retired, followed 
by Rizzari. 

The exquisite music of a perfect orchestra gave out 
the signal for fresh dances and renewed pleasure. The 
absence of the bridegroom was scarcely remarked. Leo- 
nora alone sought for him with her looks, and she alone 
appeared troubled that he should be, even for a few mo- 
ments, from her sight. 

Twenty minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the two 
masks were again entering the ball-room; but their cos- 
tume had in the meanwhile been changed; they now 
wore mourning robes, and they carried a third person 
along with them, who was enveloped in long white gar- 
ments, They advanced with slow and measured paces 
into the very centre of the festive party. 

This dreadful apparition, at a moment of joyous feast- 
ing, excited a very unpleasant sensation among the 
guests; but then no one felt himself authorised to inter- 
fere with that which was supposed to be sanctioned by 
the giver of the feast himself. When the two indi- 
viduals, who were masked, reached the middle of the 
ball-room they laid down the burden, and then began 
dances that were at the same time melancholy and gro- 
tesque. 

Leonora, agitated at length by the continued absence 
of her husband, could scarcely think of giving a mo- 
ment’s thought to the funeral-like scene before her. At 
last a secret anxiety—a dread that she could not explain 

—took possession of her, and she asked, as she trembled 
with fear, for her spouse. 

At that very instant the masks had finished their ter- 
rible pantomime. They advanced towards her, and one 
of them, catching her by her nuptial robe, said in a tone 
of voice sufficiently loud to be heard by several others, 
“ Venite a piangere le nostre e le vostre miserie” —Come 
and weep for your own griefs as well as ours. 

At these words Leonora fell fainting into the arms of 
her sister-in-law. A confused clamor arose among the 
guests; they supposed that the two masks had offered 
some insult to the bride; but the strangers had disappeared 
before their suspicions assumed the form of certainty. 

It was now remarked, and with some surprise, that the 
individual stretched upon the earth, continued still to 
play, as if it were real, the part of a dead man. He 
moved not a muscle, and there seemed to be not a single 
respiration to move the long sepulchral garment with 
which he was concealed. Curiosity induced one of the 
guests to raise the arm of this person; it fell heavily back 
to his side, and the hand itself was icy cold. An awful 
presentiment of horror took possession of the minds of 
all. Hurriedly they uncovered the face of the person 
lying before them, Oh, heavens! it was a corpse! It 
was the dead body of the Count Rizzari! 
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Who could depict the frightful scene that then took 
place in the castle of Brucat Trouble and confusion 
were amid all the guests. Everywhere were to be 
heard horrid exclamations of surprise and cries of horror. 
Here were to be found men drawing their gwords, and 
crying for vengeance; and there women overcome with 
terror fainting or flying in different directions. 

Leonora had not come to her senses; and she knew 
not yet the full extent of her misery, when the corpse 
had been removed, and borne into the nuptial chamber. 

It was there that the crime had been committed. The 
disordered state of the furniture showed that a frightful 
struggle had taken place. The instruments of assassi- 
nation lay upon the floor, and on the nuptial couch was 
found a branch of cypress, the type of the premeditated 
vengeance that had been but too fatally accomplished. 

All pursuit after the assassins proved vain. No trace 
could be discovered of the authors of this atrocious crime. 
One person was suspected; but it was known that he 
quitted Sicily, and never again returned to it. 

As to Leonora, the happy bride for a few hours, she 
never recovered from the shock she had received; she 
retired to a convent, where death, the best and truest 
friend of the unhappy, soon put an end to her misfor- 
tunes. 


LINES TO 


Come rove with me by yonder stream, 
Where evening shades are falling, 

And let me hear thee speak again, 
Our former joys recalling. 


There, while I linger by thy side 
Thy soothing voice to hear, 

I will not care what may betide 
Whilst thy lov’d form is near. 


With pride each dawning charm I'll view, 
Which beauty spreads about thee, 

And murmur forth in accents true, 
“TI could not live without thee.” 


I'll tell of hopes that once were mine, 
Which dreaded no decay ; 

But soon the withering hand of Time 
Swept all those joys away. 


And as my well-known voice you hear, 
And o’er my sorrows sigh, 

I'll wipe away each pearly tear 
That brightens in thy eye. 


Then come with me—the moon’s pale beam 
Invites us forth to rove ; 

We'll wander by yon murmuring stream, 
My dear—my only love! 
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THE CASTILIAN MAID. 
A TALE OF THE PENINSULA. 


BY H. BOWLES. 


“JT rexx thee, Frangois, that Castilian maid, Donna 
Tsandra, is a most magnificent creation: such queen-like 
majesty in her gait—such brilliancy in the dark languish 
of her liquid eye—such rapturous melody in the tones 
of her sweet voice, like the soft murmurings of some 
gentle stream in summer’s noontide sleep. I was pre- 
sented to her, the other evening at the ball given by Don 
Julien Sanshez, in honor of the Emperor and that old 
fool, Charles IV., ci-devant of Spain; and have written 
it upon the tablet of my memory, among my most 
strenuous resolutions, that mine she shall be, in spite of 
the old Don, her father, and that peach-colored English- 
man, to whom I understand she is betrothed—indeed, 
were I not assured such is the fact, I should have easily 
guessed it without any very great stretch of imagination, 
for there seemed to be some chemical affinity between 
their eyes, as not all the tortuous windings of the minuet 
could prevent the interchange of most eloquent glances 
during the whole of the evening. I don’t mean to say 
I am, or could be in love with the girl; but you know, 
Frangois, one requires some such pretty toy to wile 
away the leisure hours after the fatigues of a campaign. 
Therefore, mon enfant, set the component parts of thy 


sapient cranium into thinking condition, and resolve me 
how this is to be effected.” 


These words were addressed by Adolphe Count St. 
Croix to his valet, Frangois Perier, as he was assisting 
him in the operations of his toilet. St. Croix was a 
colonel in the second regiment of Chasseurs in the 
French army, which occupied Spain early in the spring 
of 1808, a division of which was then quartered at 
Bayonne, in attendance upon Napoleon. 

“ Ah, Monsieur!” returned the valet de chambre, 
“such language is treason to la belle France. Ma foi / 
to prefer a Spanish brunette to her lovely daughters ! 
Only for one moment compare the vivacity of spirits, 
the elasticity of gait, the symmetry of form of our own 
Alsacian grisette, with the pompous utterance, perpen- 
dicular grandeur, and peacock walk of the Castilian—in 
fact, strutting along like” (the volubility of the servitor 
had far outstripped the sturdy procession of his ideas, 
and he looked round the room for an illustration, at 
length having found one he resumed)—*like a pair of 
tongues in a marshal’s boots. If Monsieur does seek a 
companion for his hours of enjoyment, first and before 
all, she ought to be a native of the grand nation, born 
in or as near as possible to our Alsace; the color of her 
eye should be a bright hazel; her locks light and lus- 
trous”—the valet-de-chambre here became fearfully poetic 
—her cheeks dimpled with a sweet smile, and her neck 
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white as an alabaster vase; enfin, the very counterpart 
of my Louise.” 

“ Which,” interposed the Count laughing, “is the 
very abstraction of perfection.” 

“Not all perfection, noble Colonel,” resumed Fran- 
ois; “ for, seeing that I am ever imperfect”—’t was the 
first time the valet had ever been known to speak dis- 
paragingly of himself or his proportions. “ Were she 
perfect, her perfections and my imperfections’’—the 
rascal’s face belied his words—“ would be continually 
at variance ; but she has just so many faults—nor ought 
they to be denominated faults—say, rather, noble Count, 
failings—nor yet failings, slight and venial peccadilloes 
—or, as our Abbé used to describe them, evanescent 
shadows upon the mirrored purity of the virgin mind, 
which only serve to bring their virtues into stronger 
relief.” 

“Be it so, then,” said St. Croix, growing impatient 
at the recital of a panegyric upon the female excellencies 
of Frangois’ mistress, which he had already listened to 
more than a thousand and one times. “Be ready to 
act promptly upon my orders this evening, of whatever 
nature they may happen to be, both as to time and 
place.” The valet bowed a respectful assent to his 
master’s instructions. 

On the evening of the day upon which the above 
conversation took place, Raymond de Belvoir and the 
Lady Isandra were observed to promenade, as usual, 
upon the shores of the Adour, following the course of 
the river toward the estuary. It wanted yet one hour 
of sunset, and glorious was the picture which every thing 
above and around presented. A dreamy stillness—the 
lull and hush of life pervaded the atmosphere. Toward 
the Spanish frontiers the shades of night were descend- 
ing upon the tops of the Pyrenees, deepening the gloom 
of the mountain vistas, whilst in the far west a flood of 
carmine was poured upon the waves, as the glowing orb 
of life stole from the blood-red arch amidst the rapture 
of creation; earth and sky seeming to embrace in a 
transport of voluptuous light, as the conqueror sunk to 
his rest like a warrior upon the battle-field, and the 
sparkling bay resounded with the shout of waves that 
upraised themselves to kiss, as it were, the skirts of the 
receding God. Then all again was still; the glowing 
air stirred faintly as a pulse, and day died like the echoes 
ofasong. Next came the soft witchery of twilight, the 
Sabbatlr hour of the day, and the stars one by one lit up 
their bivouac fires in the dome of the world’s temple, 
whilst “the panting of its great heart” grew faint, that 
the vesper song of praise might ascend to Him who had 
worded all into the immensity of space. 

As in woe there is a stupefaction, which causes the 
unhappy to sleep when exhausted by affliction, so in 
the mystic union of fond hearts, there is a depth and 
holiness of feeling, of which silence is the best and only 
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interpreter. Then do the startling sigh and trickling 
tear, the dumb eloquence of the heart, declare more 
truly the intensity of love than the wildest and most 
impassioned accents of endearment. And thus it was 
with Raymond and Isandra—each wished to speak, yet 
knew not how to break the spell that choked their 
utterance. 

At last Isandra dissolved the charm as she observed 
in a low and melancholy tone, “I know aot why it is, 
yet so it is, dearest Raymond, a feeling of sadness steals 
upon me now in my happiest moments. That parting 
sun ever recalls the image of my own dear land, upon 
the limits of whose empire they say of old he flung h's 
orient and his setting beams; but now, torn by intestine 
commotion and foreign invasion, its borders are daily 
contracting, till at last it will dwindle to a span, a speck 
upon the world’s disc, without a name.” 

“Dearest idol of my heart,” replied De Beauvoir, 
“why give way to such despondency? That sun sleeps 
but to rise again refreshed in glory and light; and so 
shall it be with your own Spain. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, have their vicissitudes; or, if it be that Heaven, 
in its wisdom, has decreed that the sword shall desolate 
its plains, then let my island home be your adopted 
country—England, the land of the brave and free—her 
coasts are iron bound, but the hearts of her sons are 
warm. Castile shall then be ever present to your view, 
for love shall make all England Castile to you. Rather 
is this melancholy the inseparable companion of adoring 
hearts. In the sunniest hour of the noon a sense of 


- stillness and solitude will pervade the landscape; so in 


love, tis the gloom and shadow of uncertainty which 
fosters that sweet perplexity upon which it lives.” 

“Yet do my fears,” rejoined the lady, “begin to 
assume something more of substance than before. ’T is 
scarce a fortnight since the Count St. Croix and I have 
been made acquainted, and during the period he has 
never ceased to teaze me with his importunities, but 
after so insulting a fashion, as if it were a condescension 
on his part to notice me. Three times have I observed 
him dogging our evening walk ; fearing, however, some 
very unpleasant rencontre, I hesitated to apprise you of 
it; but now, dearest Raymond, my fears for your per- 
sonal safety have overcome my discretion, and I speak 
to warn you in time. Yet be not rash—if not for your- 
self, yet on my account, What would be this dreary 
world without thee—years of cold and blank existence, 
bringing, in their rotation, but one chilling sense, that 
come what may to others, all must be dark and desolate 
to me; and that one heart, the possession of which 
would have made an Eden of my days, is gone and 
gone for ever.” 

“ Miscreant! hath he dared to pollute your ears with 
his ribald tongue!” cried De Beauvoir, no longer able 
to restrain his indignation. “By the God that cailed 
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him and me into existence, he shall rue it with his 
heart’s dearest blood !” 

“ Blaspheme not, Raymond,” interposed the Castilian 
maid. “Is this your discretion? He is subtle and 
malignant, as well as brave, and will seek #uch unfair 
vantage as your generous and noble nature would dis- 


dain ; therefore you are not equally matched, and as you | 


value my happiness, do nothing rashly. Providence is 
ever upon the watch to counteract the machinations of 
the wicked, and He will be our shield against impending 
evil. Besides, were you to insult the French Count 
publicly, not all the influence of the Marshal, though 
exerted under a deep sense of the debt of gratitude, 
which he owes you for having saved his life, will be 
sufficient to ensure your liberty, should the matter reach 
the Emperor Napoleon’s ears.” 

They had now reached a point upon the beach where 
the cliffs, shelving to the water’s edge, impeded further 
progress; and as they turned to retrace their steps, their 
attention was arrested by a loud whistle which echoed 
from the rocks, and was replied to by the crew of a boat, 
which they had watched for some time as it dropped 
down with the current of the stream, apparently engaged 
in fishing. At this instant a ball whizzed by the ear of 
Raymond de Beauvoir, and as he looked in the direction 
whence the report proceeded, he saw the Count St. Croix 
emerge from a cavern in the rocks, and wave his hand 
to the boat, which was rapidly approaching the shore. 

Judging from the signal that they were acting in con- 
cert, and feeling convinced that their villainous design 
was to despatch himself, and then carry off Isandra, 
before he should be overpowered by the number of his 
assailants, he advanced hastily upon the Frenchman, as 
yet unsupported, who, having discharged a second pistol, 
but with no better effect than the first, was in the act of 
drawing his sword, when he sprung upon him with the 
fury of a tiger, and with one blow felled him to the earth. 
Then wresting the sword from the hand of his prostrate 
foe, and pointing it toward his heart, he shouted to his 
assailants, who were at first inclined to attempt a rescue, 
that if they approached two yards nearer either himself 
or the lady, he would bury it to the hilt in the Count’s 
body. His words produced the required effect, for, after 
a short parley with each other, the accomplices retreated 
to the boat, partly intimidated by the determined attitude 
of their single antagonist, but chiefly influenced by the 
consideration, that though they should succeed in their 
design, after surmounting the only obstacle in their way, 
still they would gain no possible advantage, as their 
employer would not be in existence to pay the stipulated 
remuneration. 

Raymond’s eye followed them till they gained the 
opposite shore, and then looking down sternly, but 
contemptuously, upon the fallen Count, he exclaimed, 
“hefure next you practice kidnapping take another 
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| lesson from your Emperor, sir knight of the thieving 
| fraternity. Justly should your life pay the forfeit of 
| your villainy, were it not that I deem it a degradation 
| that a sword wielded by my arm should be stained with 
| the blood of so vile a reptile. Craw! out the miserable 
span of your abject existence ’till stung to death by some 
viper as poisoned as yourself.” 

So saying, he spurned him from his presence with his 
| foot, and rejoined the lady. The Count watched them 
| as they retraced their steps to Bayonne, but did not dare 
to attempt further molestation that evening, particularly 
as his adversary had carried off his sword and pistols as 
| a trophy of his victory, and then in a frenzy of rage and 
conscious degradation, he swore to be avenged when 
| opportunity presented itself. 

The scene now changes to Saragossa, whither Isandra 
and her father, the Marquis Torrijos, accompanied by 
Raymond de Beauvoir, had repaired some days after the 
occurrences just related. All was uproar and confusion 
upon their arrival. Tidings had reached the city that 
the French army under Mortiér, was advancing a second 
time to besiege it, and Palafox, the heroic governor, 
aided by the noble enthusiasm of its inhabitants, who 
had sworn to die in the trenches rather than surrender, 
was preparing to receive them in the best way the 
miserable fortifications of the place supplied. The 
foreigners who remained in the city, stimulated by the 
same noble feelings, formed themselves into a volunteer 
corps under the command of our hero. Even the gen- 
tler portion of the community, among whom were many 
ladies of distinction, displayed the same patriotic ardor, 
and were distributed into companies, whose duty it was 
to supply provisions and ammunition to the several 
quarters of the town, and attend upon the wounded. 

Saragossa is situated in the valley of the Ebro, on the 
right bank of that river, with a suburb on the left con- 
nected with it by a stone bridge. Far as the eye can 
reach, the country is beautifully diversified with groves 
of olive trees, and evergreen oaks, and overlooking the 
city, about the distance of half a league, is the elevated 
ground of the Torrero, containing a convent, and some 
other buildings of inferior note. ‘The wall, which sur- 
rounded the town had been originally constructed merely 
as a barrier to facilitate the collection of the taxes, im- 
posed upon the sale of every article brought to the 
markets, was divided by nine gates, the connexion 
between which was preserved in some places by a 
mud rampart, in others by the remains of old Moorish 
fortifications, which had a slight parapet, but no plat- 
form for musquetry. 

As the particulars of this ever memorable siege are so 
well known, we omit the details of it previous to the 
morning of the 26th of June, when the French having 
made themselves masters of the subdrbs, inundated 
the country opposite the Arrabat, to prevent a sortié of 
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the garrison, and supported by a furious eannonade from 
twenty-four and thirty-six pounders, and accompanied 
by a perfect storm of shot and shell, attacked and carried 
the bridge called the Huerba; from whence the Arron- 
gese, overwhelmed by superior numbers, fell back, and 
were pursued by the victors to the Monastery of the 
Augustines, or Los Monichas. The assault upon the 
monastery then commenced, and though; the carnage 
among the enemy was dreadful, they still ‘continued to 
advance. The combatants then entered the church, 
from which the French were at first repulsed by the 
monks, who, mingling in the thickest of the affray, 
fought with all the fury and fervor of desperation. The 
assailants returned again to the charge, and now the 
chancel presented a scene such as has seldom or never 
been witnessed before. 

At the great and side altars were crowds of women 
and children upon their knees, supplicating Heaven 
for mercy and protection; but their frantic cries were 
drowned amidst the yells and execrations of the belli- 
gerents, and the roar of the musquetry. The French 
troops, amidst an indiscriminate slaughter of women 
and children, still pushed forward, till their farther pro- 
gress was arrested by the cry that the roof, battered by 
shells, was beginning to give way. Panic stricken by 
this new enemy; mingling in one common mass with 
those against whom, but a moment before, they had 
been engaged in deadly conflict, they rushed for the 
doors. Some precipitated themselves from the windows, 
such was their extreme terror; whilst the most heart- 
rending screams re-echoed throughout the church, from 
the numbers that were crushed beneath the feet of the 
fugitives, or suffocated by the pressure at the doors. 

Of the dense crowd that had previously filled the 
chapel, except the wounded, but two remained; one a 
lady, who knelt before a picture of the Madonna, and 
the other was the Count St. Croix, who had headed the 
troops in the assault upon the Monastery. The Count, 
believing the cry of the falling roof to be a false alarm, 
forbore for a while to join his companions in arms, 
curious to inspect the features of one who had displayed 
so much of calm intrepidity, amidst the scene of horrors 
which had just been enacted. 

The devotee still preserved the same attitude as if no 
other object occupied her mind, except the holy office 
in which she was engaged. At length, the unusual 
stillness of the church, interrupted only at intervals by 
the hollow groans of the wounded, seemed to fix his 
attention. At the noise of the Count’s footsteps, as he 
advanced toward her, she turned her face in the direc- 
tion, and one glance at the well-known features told him 
they were those of the Lady Isandra. She had snatched 
a few moments from the arduous, byt humane duty of 
attending to the wounded, to pour out at the shrine of 
the Virgin Mother her tears and prayers for the liberation 
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of her native land. Her eye fell darkly, and a pang 
shot through her frame, as she recognised the hated 
form of the intruder. She looked above, around—no 
avenue for escape presented itself. One minute more, 
and the Count had seized her hand, as if anticipating 
her purpose, shouting at the same time in a tone of 
exultation, “ blessed triumph of our arms! this moment 
of our unexpected meeting repays for all the toil and 
turmoil of this bloody day! Demon, or fate, be it which 
you will, I will curse thee no more for marring my pro- 
jects.” Then, his voice sunk to a low but startling and 
sepulchral tone. “ You have scorned my advances, and 
escaped my vengeance once, proud maiden; but now, 
though hell itself yawned beneath, you shall not balk 
my passion. Swear by that shrine before which you 
kneel—this favor do I grant thee for thy resemblance to 
one whom I loved and lost—or rather swear—you will 
respect the oath—to be my wedded bride, spite of pre- 
contract or bethrothing, by him who is the god of your 
idolatry, to be mine, and mine for ever, or this blazing 
fabric—” and his eye glanced upward as the flames 
burst from the crackling timbers of the roof—*shall be 
a holocaust to light your soul to the chambers of eternal 
sleep !” 

«“ Presumptuous man!” returned Isandra, all the native 
fire of the Castilian flashing from her eye as she spoke, 
“T swear not at all, willingly ; or, if I do, I swear by that 
Mighty One who spoke that shrine, and this whirling 
world into existence, peopling it with the miserable 
atoms of the human race, never shall you call me 
thine.” Then her voice dropped to the softest notes of 
entreaty, as she added, “has all! that is akin to woman 
in man’s breast departed from you? or is the stream of 
pity so frozen by this icy blast of war, that not one 
tender feeling floats along the life stream of your exist- 
ence? Why should you break the chain that binds 
two devoted hearts together? Hast thou no mother, no 
sister? Oh! if such there be, even they would plead 
for me in this hour of trial.” 

She seemed by her last words to awaken somewhat of 
softer emotion in the Frenchman’s heart; but the effect 
was momentary. More horrible and ghastly still was 
the grin that pervaded his features as he replied, his 
whole frame quivering with internal passion: “Mother! 
sister ! once you were the loved accents of my lips. A 
mother’s voice, in times gone by, was to me as the 
summer's breeze to the houseless wanderer, cooling the 
fever of my boyish fretfulness; her eye, beaming with 
maternal light, was the cynosure of my destiny. And, 
sister—sweet sister! even still my mocking fancy echoes 
in my ears thy dulcet tones, like music’s dying close!” 

He dashed from his cheeks the scalding tear, that 
showed that nature will at times assert her sway in the 
most obdurate heart, and then he gnashed his teeth with 
wild ferocity, as he cried in hurried sentences, “ but 
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the savage German came, like some fabled monster, 
blasting desolation from his nostrils. In one night our 
house was a blazing funeral pile; and, kneeling beside 
the smouldering remains of my mother and sister, I 
swore to be revenged upon the whole kuman race. 
From that hour my very being changed; the current of 
life was driven back upon its source; my whole mind 
became but one thought, and that thought was blood. 
Hatred—dark unmitigated hatred to my fellow mortals 
—took possession of my breast, and in the reign of terror 
the guillotine was the plaything of my pastime, and the 
shrieks and groans of the dying, the music of the ban- 
quet. I dragged the aged noble, and the tottering priest 
by their grey locks to execution; and as the infant clung 
to my knees for mercy, I flung them to the cold arms of 
their headless parent. “Tis not those in whose being 
Nature plants the seeds of cruelty that produce the ripest 
fruit. Satiety will pall their keenest thirst for slaughter. 
But should a generous nature once be estranged by 
havoc brought home to itself, the spirit is then baptised 
in blood, and becomes regenerate in malignity. What 
was Robespierre? So gentle at the first that he could 
not crush the vile worm that crossed his path. What 


did he become? Chief butcher upon a human shambles. 
So it is with me. 
Be mine, or—” 
“In mercy spare!” shrieked Isandra as she dropped 
upon her knees. 


Therefore, maiden, no more trifling. 


“Fear you no God, no judgment, no 
future?” 

“I believe in no God,” returned the Frenchman 
wildly, “but the God that rules within me—the eternal 
principle of vengeance ; no judgment, but the judgment 
which they who survive shall carve upon the ancestral 
tomb; no future, but the deathless name won upon the 
tented field, if haply I can win a name; a mortal immor- 
tality, like to that of the eternal Emperor. Once again, 
then, swear.” 

« No, by the souls of my countrymen, who have shed 
their hearts’ best blood in defence of their native soil,” 
cried the Castilian maid, as she started to her feet from 
the suppliant posture. “Never shall these lips be pres- 
sed by the murderer of his country’s peace. Monster 
of iniquity ! I have humbled myself to clasp those blood- 
stained knees, not to beg for life, but that which is dearer 
than life itself. Craven wretch! is this the deathless 
name upon the tented field? a victory over one weak 
woman? Raymond, Raymond, where art thou !”’ 

«“ Hah!” shouted St. Croix, “call you upon the scurvy 
Islander for protection! If I lacked a stimulant to nerve 
me for my purpose, it were the mention of that accursed 
name. ‘Then be thy desire accomplished.” 

He seized her by the hair as she endeavored to 
escape from his grasp, her beauteous locks floating in 
wild disorder as she fell senseless before the picture of 
the Madonna; a heavenly radiance then suffused her 
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countenance, slowly and softly, as slumber steals upon 
the tired infant. Her head dropped upon her neck, as 
the lily droops before the bursting shower. In his hand 
St. Croix grasped his dagger, as with his left he strained 
back her head to give full effect to the blow. Then his 
voice echoed through the vaulted church, as he shouted 
in a tone of savage exultation, “another victim to the 
manes of my mother and sister! Insect of that island 
speck upon the ocean, would you were a witness to the 
triumph of this hour! Aye, this gushing tide of the 
young heart’s warmest blood shall wash clean as the 
driven snow the stain upon my honor. Lick the dust 
from the feet of this stark and ghastly corpse ! 
this cold statue, and warm it, if you can, into life, health 
and beauty. Print soft kisses upon that livid face, and 
let them scorch upon your lips the burning fervor of the 
heart.” Then he paused awhile to take in a full percep- 
tion of his fiendish triumph, and dragged the body of 
Isandra from the steps of the shrine to the pavement 
beneath a gothic arch, which divided the centre aisle 
from the lateral chapel. At times the church was buried 
in profound darkness, and then the flames burst forth 
anew, and by their intense brilliancy threw into bold 
relief the monuments and pictures which adorned the 
walls. 

Again all was gloom, and the assassin deferred - the 
blow till the next gleam of light should point where to 
strike. Already had he raised his arm, and in one short 
moment the glittering steel would have revelled in her 
heart’s best blood, when down came the roof of the 
centre aisle, shattered by a shell, burying the ruffian 
and his dagger in the ruins, 

Isandra, protected by the projection of the arch, sus- 
tained no injury beyond a few bruises from the rubbish. 
Still she lay senseless and bleeding upon the floor, and 
in all probability would have been choked by the dense 
vapor of smoke and charcoal which filled the atmosphere, 
had she not been perceived by a man in the garb of a 
monk, who just then stole from his hiding-place behind 
the altar. He first cautiously surveyed the scene around, 
and then feeling satisfied that the enemy had withdrawn, 
he approached and raised her from her recumbent posi- 
tion, supporting her head upon his knee ; then he looked 
into her pale face, pulled down her leaden eyelids, placed 
his hand upon her breast, but there was no sign of life 
there. He next sprinkled her face, neck and hands with 
water from the font, and listened to catch the returning 
throb of animation; but the pendulum of life was still 
motionless. He then chafed her temples and breathed 
into her mouth. At last a dewy damp oozed from the 
pores of her forehead ; her heart began to flutter weakly 
like the waving of an insect’s wing, and a sigh scarce 
one degree removed from silence, convinced the holy 
man that she still lived. Finding that animation was 
returning, the monk folded her cautiously in his arms, 
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and carried her in safety through some bye streets to a 
house in the Corso. But few of the sacred community 
escaped the destruction of their temple. Unit after 
unit weit down before the fury of the French soldiers 
to complete the score in death’s arithmetic, till of the 
holy group that chaunted the matin hymn, not enough 
remained to weep a requiem to the souls of their departed 
brethren. 

Leaving the smoking ruins of the monastery of the 
Augustines, the French troops still pushed forward 
across the botanic gardens, through the Plaza to the 
square called the Corso—the sappers and miners blow- 
ing the houses from their very foundations. 

Night had now closed in, but still the city was kept 
in twilight darkness by the red glare of the artillery 
vomiting from its mouth a liquid stream of fire, so con- 
tinuous was the discharge. ‘The deep low notes of the 
cannon’s universal roar, and the clash of arms, and the 
neigh and tramp of steeds, with shrieks and groans of 
the wounded closing the diapason of battle’s overture, 
occasioned a din as deafening as if the very elements 
themselves were collapsing into chaos. The air, sur- 
charged with a’ vapor of smoke, sulphur, and putridity 
from the unburied dead, seemed to pant like a thing of 
life. At length the combatants on both sides paused at 
the entrance to the Corso to take breath, and then the 
full desolation of the scene broke upon their senses. 

There is a stupefaction in the melée of the fight, 
which renders the sensibilities of our nature dead to 
surrounding horrors; but should a momentary check 
ensue, the vision of reality rises in clear perception, and 
man’s better principle revolts from the devastation, which 
his headlong passion has caused. So it was in that pause 
of the bloody vortex; the French opened their ranks as 
the women and children rushed toward their defenders 
with outstretched arms. As each case of individual suf- 
fering presented itself, a cry of horror burst from the 
sympathising spectators. One mother hurried past ; the 
pupil of the eye was glassed and rigid. It seemed as if 
terror had frozen up the fountain of her tears. Her 
wild locks waved in the breeze, and then settled in san- 
guinary collapse upon the dead infant she carried in her 
bosom. 

Another followed, and there was a dreary abstraction 
in her look, as though she essayed to call some image to 
her mind and could not. Then she appeared to gaze 
upon something that was palpable to her view alone, 
and next her eye fell upon a bundle which she carried 
in her hand, and she shuddered at the sight. 

Last, before the columns closed their ranks, a third 
rushed by, and she laughed; but each burst terminated 
in a scream so long and piercing, that the listeners stop- 
ped their ears with their hands, and the boldest spirits 
preferred the wildest shout of the battle-field to the thril- 
ling cadence of her maniac notes. She, too, carried 
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something ; the light from a burning house showed that 
it was a portrait. One looked in the face of the bearer, 
and he said it was the Countess Benita, who had gone 
mad on hearing that her daughter was shot by the 
French. 

We left the Count St. Croix among the ruins of the 
Church of the Augustines more stunned than injured 
by the fall of the roof. Consciousness, however, soon 
returned, and raising himself upon his knees he felt 
about with his hands for Isandra, to discover if she was 
yet alive. At length they rested on the cold features of 
a woman, whose remaining strength had just sufficed 
to support her to the steps of the altar, where she had 
breathed her last, whilst he lay in a state of insensibility. 
Concluding that she was dead, he groped his way in the 
darkness, stumbling over a confused mass of dead bodies 
and rubbish, until at length, he effected his exit from the 
church through the door of the north transept. He then 
crossed the monks’ burying-ground, to the entrance of a 
street which was at right angles with the great line lead- 
ing to the Corso, meeting only a few miserable wounded 
wretches, upon whose features famine and death were 
graven in deep furrows, dragging themselves along, 
whilst the breath of life still lingered upon their lips, 
either to enjoy the poor consolation of resting in death 
upon consecrated ground; or perhaps, urged by some 
cannibal instinct to satisfy the inordinate cravings of 
hunger with unnatural food, when no hand was near to 
offer bread. Not daring to keep the open street, lest he 
might come in contact with such of the inhabitants as 
still concealed themselves within the ruins of their 
houses, the French Count, aided by the clear light of 
the moon, which now sailed from behind the clouds, 
that had hitherto obscured her brilliancy, still continued 
his progress along a narrow bye street, at the termination 
of which he entered a spacious court-yard, one side of 
which was occupied by the buildings of a large mansion, 
apparently the residence of some Spanish grandee. The 
entrance to the lofty hall within was unobstructed, the 
door having been forced from its hinges, and the frag- 
ments of magnificent furniture, antique statuary, and 
broken vases, which were scattered upon the pavement, 
sprinkled here and there with dark spots, plainly showed 
that after a most sanguinary conflict the house had been 
attacked and taken by the besieging army, but for some 
cause abandoned with such precipitation, that heaps of 
valuable property still remained unremoved. 

Prompted by curiosity to see the more elaborate deco- 
rations of this noble fabric, the Count, after surveying the 
baronial relics of by-gone grandeur, which adorned the 
walls of the great hall, ascended the staircase, and passed 
through the reception room into the presence chaniber. 

Melancholy was the picture which this once superb 
apartment presented. The ancestral tapestry, torn by 
rude hand hung in shreds from the walls; and the 
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pictures, among which were some of the finest specimens 
from the pencils of Murillo and Velasquez, were pierced 
with bullet holes, whilst the full ruin of the magnificence 
which they had formerly depicted, was reflected from a 
thousand fragments of broken mirrors scatteyed upon the 
floor. ° 

An air of solemn silence pervaded the scene, broken 
at intervals by the wind, which swept across the strings 
of a harp, which stood in the deep recess of a window. 
It seemed as though some unseen hand, so wild and 
wailing were the notes, struck the chords of a funeral 
dirge to departed greatness. Never does desolation 
appear so truly desolate, as when robed in the remains 
of primeval splendor. A sensation of soft, sweet tran- 
quillity will steal upon the mind as we tread the flowers 
of the church-yard grave, and death in its simple wind- 
ing-sheet appears the slumber of a tired spirit ; but when 
we gaze upon the velvet pall, and gilded coffin of the 
ancestral tomb, our feelings are those of awe and gloom, 
and the cold tenant of the mausoleum seems as though 
he would start into life from a troubled dream. 

Such was the state of mind of the Count St. Croix, 
as with folded arms he mused upon the monument of 
human mutability then before him. The vision of his 
past existence rose in clear perception. The artless 


innocence of childhood, when he wept himself to sleep 
in his mother’s arms; the glowing fervor of his boyish 
days, when his romantic fancy revelled in a sunny dream 


of ideality ; and then he shuddered, as memory, opening 
the records of by-gone deeds, disclosed the page of gailty 
manhood, written in characters of blood. 

An undefined sensation, a presentiment of coming 
evil took possession of his soul, when a hollow moan, 
which seemed to come from an inner chamber, opening 
upon the one in which he stood, startled him from his 
reverie. He listened in painful suspense. Was it the 
vibration of the harp strings or the unearthly whisper 
from some herald spirit, sent to announce approaching 
dissolution? Again it struck upon his affrighted ears 
with appalling distinctness, His eyes rolled in the 
frenzy of desperation ; his heart beat as though it would 
burst from its casement; a cold perspiration suffused his 
frame, as in a paroxysm of supernatural terror wrought 
to madness, crying in a frenzied voice, “be you spirit 
of the damned, or mortal man, I’ll meet you,” with a 
bound, he dashed into the chamber from whence the 
sounds had proceeded; and, as he entered, the moon- 
beams streaming full upon her face, revealed the pale 
features of the Castilian Maid to his astonished gaze. 
The Monk fearing to fall in with a party of the French 
army, had conveyed her to her present place of conceal- 
ment, supposing that, as the house had been already 
plundered, she would be secure from further molesta- 
tion; whilst, at her earnest desire, he left her to learn 
tidings of her father and Raymond de Bed@voir, and to 
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assure them of her safety ; some hours having elapsed 
since she last visited them at the gate Tordillo, where 
they had continued with their gallant band since the 
morning, to maintain their position against all the efforts 
of the besiegers. 

After the departure of her protector she had thrown 
herself upon a broken couch to recruit her exhausted 
frame by a few moments of repose, when her slumbers 
were unseasonably interrupted by the abrupt entrance of 
the Count. She started to her feet on hearing the noise. 
They looked for awhile in silence upon each other ; and 
as she averted her eyes from the hated object, St. Croix, 
assured of the groundlessness of his supernatural fears, 
exclaimed, “this then is no phantom from the dead, but 
flesh and blood like myself. Foo] that I was to sufler 
myself to be affected by the dreams of an excited imagi- 
nation! Fortune, thou art still my friend! Bright 
destiny, that brings to my longing arms, when I least 
expected it, my heart’s dearest treasure. Lady of my 
love, I had mourned for you as one that had met an 
untimely death beneath the ruins of the church. And 
yet, idiot that I was,I should have known so much 
loveliness was not made for the tomb.” 

“ Would that the cold tomb did cover this worthless 
clay,” returned Isandra in a weak and faltering tone, 
“rather than I should again behold my relentless perse- 
cutor.” 

It could not be, my pensive charmer,” resumed the 
Count ; “ you could not die; the dark languish of those 
liquid eyes would wake such pity in the grim monarch’s 
breast, that for very fascination he could not dim their 
lustre. Those ruby lips,” continued the Count in a 
libertine tone; “that snow-white bust; those graceful 
limbs, cast in nature’s fairest mould, were formed for life 
and love. And yet, when I look again, methinks you 
must have died and risen again, new-born in beauty, 
such increased loveliness is there in the voluptuous 
languor of those dark eyes. Fair Saint, forgive my pre- 
sumption, if I spoke when I should have worshipped. 
Thus on my bended knees” (he suited the action to the 
word) “do I kneel in adoration of thy angel self, and print 
with soft kisses upon this seraph hand the image of my 
burning heart!” 

She endeavored to snatch her hand frem his insolent 
grasp; but he still maintained:his hold as he continued 
in the same loose strain—“nay then, fair Saint, refuse 
not the homage of a devoted heart!” 

“ Presumptuous reptile!” exclaimed the indignant 
maid, endeavering to extricate herself from his embrace ; 
“was it not enough to escape Heaven’s vengeance once, 
but you must tempt its wrath a second time ?” 

“Nay,” rejoined the Count, “I dread no wrath of 
earth or heaven. Your loved presence is my heaven, and 
your matchless self is my divinity ; and, for the punish- 
ment which you will impose upon my presumption, s0 
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will be the penance, that I shall sin again to weep for 
mercy at thy feet!” 

“ Fiend !” cried Isandra, her eyes flashing with indig- 
nation, as she struggled violently to free herself from his 
grasp. “Is your soul so steeped in iniquity, that not 
one thought of the awful doom which awaits you 
ean startle you from your foul purpose?” and the 
maiden, by a convulsive effort, tore herself from his 
embraces, and with the speed of lightning fled from the 
apartment to the reception room. 

The Count roused all his energies for the pursuit, 
determined not to lose his prey a second time. Nearer 
and nearer came her hated pursuer. Already had his 
fingers touched the extremities of her long curls, as they 
waved from her neck in wild disorder; a moment more, 
his hand rested upon her shoulder, when a female form 
glided swiftly from behind the arras of the window, and 
before the Count could check his forward movement, 
she plunged a dagger into his side. With a yell of 
agony he bounded a few paces into the air, and then 
fell heavily upon the floor. Isandra, unconscious of 
this new diversion m her favor, so noiseless and silent 
had been the movements of her almost unseen ally, with 
the frenzy of desperation, still imagining her persecutor 
to be upon her, flung herself down the stairs, swept 
through the hall, and at length she sunk exhausted 
upon the pavement of the narrow lane upon which the 
court-yard of the mansion opened. 

Beside the body of the Count, as he writhed in tor- 
ture, stood his executioner, the moonbeams painting her 
death-wan features and loose robes as, with the fire of 
delirium in her eye, she seemed to count with vengeful 
accuracy each throe of mortal torture that palsied his 
quivering frame; and then she burst into a loud strain 
of triumphant rhapsody, as she addressed the dying sol- 
dier: “ Adolphe Count St. Croix, dost thou know me? 
@ was the arm of Adele, the earliest victim of thy false- 
h@pd and treachery, tags struck the blow that rids the 

id of a monster. A moment more, and another 
namé’ had been added to the dark catalogue of thy 
crimes.” And she continued in a strain of mocking, as 
his limbs moved with pain, “aye, spurn me now, as of 
old, from your feet, when I knelt and prayed, as the 
dying sinner to his God, for one tender look, one short 
word of kindness from your lips. Yes, writhe on in 
your torment till your guilty soul oozes from your 
finger ends. Each pang is a thrill of delight that stirs 
anew the pulses of this withered heart, For years did 
you escape my vengeance; and my ceaseless cry to 
Heaven was, that no hand but mine should antedate 
your doom, and I shall die contented since my prayer 
was heard. I searched among the stark and ghastly 
dead of many a bloody field, that I might tear from its 
mangled casement your treacherous heart, and feed the 
vulture with it. But kind fate guarded thee for this 
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hour to make vengeance more complete by the manner 
of your death. Aye, let it make hell of your last mo= 
ments here, that the soldier’s honored death shall not 
be yours, nor martial tread or the cannon’s roar your 
funeral dirge; nor yet shall you rest in the ancestral 
tomb, but unknelled and uncofiined, the vultu:e’s maw 
and the mongrel throat shal! be your sepulchre.” Then, 
as the purple tide gushed from the wound, she shrieked, 
“not yet, Death—not yet rob me of my victim! one 
more mortal throe of agony to quench this burning 
thirst within, Oh, that this bubbling stream of life 
would filter thy soul away drop by drop through cen- 
turies of torture.” 

But the Count’s last breath was breathed; his whole 
frame shook with nature’s last convulsive effort—one 
flutter more of the pulse of life and all was done. 

When Adelé saw that the spirit had gone to its 
reckoning, she flung herself upon her knees and again 
screamed at the highest pitch of her voice—“ vengeance 
—more vengeance, Heaven!—he shall not die yet. 
Can’st thou not bring the monster back again to life, 
and chain him to existence? There is the one spell 
that bound me to this earth broken. Adolphe, I will be 
thy accusing spirit.” So saying, she plunged the dagger, 
yet warm with his blood, into her heart. At that mo- 
ment the building shook to its very foundation, and the 
bodies of the seducer and his victim were blown into a 
thousand fragments by the explosion of a barrel of gun- 
powder in the vaults, ignited by the bursting of a shell. 

But little more remains to be told. The garrison of 
Saragu esa, exhausted by fatigue, famine, and the sword, 
cap ited, Pallafox, their heroic leader, having become 
delirious from over exertion. 

Isandra, with her father and Raymond de Beauvoir, 
escaped that night to Tarragona, from whence, after a 
lapse of a few days, they sailed four England, and were 
subsequently united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 


A REMEMBERED SCENE. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Anp years have fled since I have lingered o’er 

The silvery waters of that moonlit bay— 

So beautifully still as if it lay 
Hushed o'er its spirit’s dreams—and yet before 
My vision it springs up, bright as of yore; 

I gaze upon its loveliness, and stray 

Listless where sweeps my shallop’s noiseless way 
While joyous tones of sweetness steal from shore, 
Where happy groups are dancing to the sound 

Of flute or castanet ; and some beneath 

A bending olive, flowers and song enwreathe, 
While all the air seems passion-fraught around ; 
*Till, ’mid the gush of splendor bursting free. 
The souf&wakens.—Could it dream eterually ! 


ee 


—— 





THE 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Waar is Poetry? The question is one about which 
critics have been snarling for centuries, without arriving 
at any definition to which all, or even a respectable 
portion of them could assent. Aristotle called it, two 
ttfousand years ago, an “imitative art;” and Professor 
Wilson, in our day, defines it as “man’s thoughts 
tinged by his feelings”’” ‘The Germans, with that 
dimness of expression for which they are remarkable, 
have found one critic (Schiller) to characterize it as 
the “representation of the supersensuous,” and another 
(Schlegel) to distinguish it as “the mirror of ideas 
eternally true.’ The fact really is that the modes, in 
which what we call poetry operates on the mind, are so 
various and subtle, that human intellect has been foiled 
in the attempt to trace them out. The acutest critics 
have only been able to approximate to the truth, and 
groping darkly along have given but shadowy descrip- 
tions of what they have seen or heard. How else could 
so many and so various definitions of poetry have arisen ? 
How else could critics be wrangling to-day, as fiercely 
as they wrangled two thousand years ago, respecting the 
essentials of poetry ? 

Still we are not wholly at fault. There is a divinity 
in human intellect which, though it may be foiled again 
and again, will still return to the task, and, unless where 
forbidden mysteries are sought to be explored, ultimately 
win success. In the investigation of what is poetry ? 
the German critics have taken the lead, and bid fair to 
lay down canons for all time. The broad assertion that 
nothing can be poetry which is not metrical, and which 
does not appeal either directly or indirectly to the feel- 
ings, is a foundation stone for a theory which will yet 
work its way into general belief. When Solger said, 
“these are the axioms of poetry—every thing must be 
action or emotion,” he unfolded the great secret, the 
elixir vitz in poetry, for which philosophers had been 
searching for so many thousand years. And Hegel 
embodies the same idea when he says, “not things and 
their practical existence, but pictures and imaginative 
symbols are the materials of poetry.” That all true 
poetry must be embodied in a metrical form is apparent 
when we consider how much the music of verse adds 
to our pleasure in perusing a poem, and that often we 
admire an author’s productions, or retain the memory 
of a stanzas in our mind, solely becausé of the melody 
of the lines. We do not deny but what the same sen- 
timents and imagination may be embodied as foreibly in 
prose as in verse, but they will not produce the same 
impression on the listener. The rude savage teaches 
this, though ignorantly, when he clothes his praises of 
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martial prowess in barbarous rythm; and the tenacity 
with which such songs cling to the memories of his 
posterity, long after all other oral tradition of the events 
he records has been forgotten, proves the advantage of 
verse over prose. ‘This most powerful of all the modes 
of appealing to the hearts of men we cali@poetry. But 
let us not dispute about terms. Others may give a 
more enlarged scope to the word, including imaginative 
and emotive ideas, though clothed in prose. But the 
truer definition of the word is such as we give it. With 
Beethoven we hold that “melody is the sensual life of 


poetry.” 

No writer now living is more fully aware of the 
power of this melodious expression than Atrrep TrN- 
nyson—and in this particular he strikingly resembles 
Keats. Many of the poems in the volumes before us 
sound like gushing water at moonlight, or the voice of 
a bugle at sunset on the sea. Thus 


“ Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When [ ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can ; 
She ’!l not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian.” 


«« Mystery of mysteries, 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 

Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 

Nor unhappy, nor at rest; 

But beyond expression fair, 

With thy floating flaxen hair, 

Thy rose-lips and full blue eyes, 

Take the heart from out my breast ; 
Wherefore those dim lvoks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 

Whence that airy bloom of thine, 

Like a lily which the sun 
Looks through in his sad decline, 

And a rosebush leans upon, 
Thou that faintly smilest still, 

As a Naiad in a well, 

Looking at the set of wo 
Or a phantom two hours old 

Of a maiden past away, 

Ere the placid lips be cold? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline?” 


‘“* Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 


* a * * 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

Krom the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot.” 


“ At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone : 

At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone.” 






















































But if we were to instance all that Tennyson has 
written, which is distinguished for its melody, we should 
have to quote the larger portion of his poems. The 
softness and liquid flow of his verse is no where more 
remarkable than in that exquisite poem “The Lady of 
Shalott,” a few stanzas of which we have quoted above. 
The choric song in the “ Lotos Eaters” is also charac- 
terized for its melody. The copiousness of language, 
without which such music could not be produced, is a 
distinguishing feature with Tennyson. We have no 
doubt that many, who have been charmed with his 
poetry, might trace their admiration of it, in a great 
measure, to its almost feminine sweetness. 

We have thus proved that Tennyson’s writings possess 
—and that in an eminent degree—one of the two re- 
quisites for poetry. But do they possess the other? 
Are they always addressed either directly or indirectly 
to the feelings ? 

There is no doubt that Tennyson is an artist, and 
that he can give a reason for every word he has written, 
and for the manner in which it has been written. He 
does not compose at random. Whether his verses 
flow smoothly from him in all the furor of the poetic 
phrenzy, or are as carefully composed as those of Gray, 
we feel that they are constructed after certain fixed rules, 
which, in the eye of the author, are true canons of poetry. 
Tennyson’s theory is that poetry is the embodiment of 
the beautiful, in other words that by raising images of 
beauty in the reader’s mind, and clothing these images 
in a metrical guise, you produce poetry. There is some 
truth in this idea; but its fault is that it presents too 
confined a view of the subject. The love of the beau- 
tiful is an emotion; and whatever is addressed to that 
emotion may be poetry. In a measure, therefore, the 
theory of Tennyson is correct. The sight of a beautiful 
woman, the sound of a fine_strain of music, a lovely 
landscape, a setting sun, the galaxy, a single star, a 
flower, a fawn, all these raise the emotion of the beau- 
tiful in the mind, and the poet who sings of these, or 
by delicate allusions waking up a long train of associa- 
tions, brings them before our mind, is so far forth a 
follower of the canon we have laid down—viz. that all 
poetry. appeals either directly or indirectly to the emo- 
tions. But his fault is that he does not cover the whole 
ground. He forgets that the love of the beautiful is Hot 
the only emotion of the mind—that in fact there are 

other feelings and passions infinitely more powerful, all 

of which are susceptible of being excited, and to which, 
therefore, the poet ought to address himself. The love 
of country—hatred of wrong—emulation of great deeds 

—admiration of brave warriors—sympathy for the suffer- 

ing—a feeling of brotherhood toward all men—venera- 
tion for the good of every age—the awe which the 
notions of Eternity and Deity excite, and a thousand 
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other emotions have been successfully appealed to by 
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Homer, Zschylus, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, and in 
short every great poet, since the morning stars first sang 
together, or God gifted men with the prophetic faculty 
of song. But these emotions are disregarded, in the 
narrow view taken of the subject, by such poets as 
Tennyson. The consequence is that, cramped and 
confined by their theory, they can never rise to the 
loftiest heights of poetry, unless by a partial disregard 
of their creed. Their whole time is consumed in 
searching after and embodying the beautiful, so that 
they became at length mystical and emasculated. This 
effeminacy is noticeable in Keats, this mysticism in 
Tennyson and Jones Verey—all of whom write after 
this false creed, though the first continually violated its 
rules, and by that violation produced his best works. 
So the finest poem of Tennyson is opposed to his own 
theory of poetry; for what is there of the beautiful in 
the ballad of Oriana? a poem where passion is all in all. 
As it will exemplify our views, and is, moreover, the 
most glorious of Tennyson's poems, we give it entire. 


ORIANA. 


My heart is wasted with my wo, 
Oriana; 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. 
When the long dull wolds are ribbed with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 
Oriana. 


Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana, 

Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 

We heard the steeds to battle going, 


Oriana ; 
And the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 


In the yew wood, black as night, 
Oriana, 
Ere I rede into the fight, 


Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight, 
By the starshine and moonlight, 
Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 


Oriana. 


She stood upon the castle wall, 
riana ; 

She watched my crest among them all, 

Oriana ; 
She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there stepped a foeman tall, 
i Oriana, 
Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oriana. 


The bitter arrow went aside, 
Oriana; ‘ 
The false, false arrow went aside, 
riana; 
The damned arrow glanced aside, 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 
Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
riana! 











Oh narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana ; 
Loud, loud rang out the bugle’s brays, 


jana ; 

Oh deathful stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepened in its place, 
Oriana ; 

But I was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 


They should have stabbed me where I lay, 
Oriana ; 

How could I rise and come away, 
Oriana? 

How could [ look upon the day? 

They should have stabbed me where I lay, 
Oriana ; 

They should have trod me into clay, 
Oriana. 


Oh, breaking heart, that will not break, 
Oriana; 

Oh, pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana: 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak. 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana ; 

What wantest thou? whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana ? 


I cry aloud ; none hear my cries, 
Oriana. 
Thou com’st atween me and the skies, 


riana ; 

I feel the tears of blood arise, 

Up from my heart into my eyes, 
Oriana ; 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana! 


Oh! cursed hand! Oh! cursed blow! 
Oriana! 
Oh! happy thon that liest low, 
Oriana. 
With night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter wo, 
Oriana; 
A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 


When Norland winds pipe down the seas, 


riana, 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana; 
Thou liest beneath the yew wood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 
Oriana; 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana. 


Here is feeling, emotion, passion, but little of the 
merely beautiful. ‘The whole force of the ballad con- 
sists in the agony of the lover, whose “damned arrow” 
has murdered his betrothed. The power of the poem 
is increased by the skilful manner in which the author 
has handled his subject, especially by the continued re- 
petition of the name of the victim, as if wrung from the 
murderer by his utter agony. The awful opening of 
the ballad, the black yew wood in which the troth of 
the lovers was plighted are fine accessaries to the main 
burden of the story, and evince the great art of which 
Tennyson is capable, and which, if it had always been 
directed to subjects such as this, would have entitled 
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| him to rank among the first poets of the age. But 
Oriana is an exception to his genetal style. In the 
search after, and the attempt to embody the merely 
beautiful, Tennyson has degenerated into a dim and 
shadowy poet, distinguished for a fanciful grace, a 
tender sweetness, and a fastidiousness in taste almost 
amounting to effeminacy. That he has unusual imagi- 
nation no one can doubt—but that he displays quite as 
much mere fancy as he does imagination is also evident. 
But the discerning critic will detect the poet’s capability 
for loftier deeds, even amid the mysticism, puerility and 
etfieminacy which occasionally distinguish him. 

We can still further develope the poetic character of 
Tennyson by quoting a few of his most beautiful pas- 
sages. In description he is often very happy, as in the 
following fine extract from Godiva :— 


“Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift; but even at a breath 

She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head, 
And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 

Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar.” 


the Gardener’s Daughter. 


“‘For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 
That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught, 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft— 
Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the shape— 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 
A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour'd on one side: the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 
Ah, happy shade—and still went wavering down. 
But, ere it touch’d a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles, dipt, 
And mix’d with shadows of the common ground! 
But the full day dwelt on her brows, and sunn’d 
er violet eyes, and all her Hebe-bloom, 

And doubled his own warmth against her lips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 

_ She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 


Both these extracts are executed in the highest style 
of art, and in their way will challenge comparison with 
any thing in the language, but as they are based on the 
author’s peculiar notions, they do not rise to the first 
WH of poctrysiand nothing which has merely for its 
object the em t of the beautiful ever can. 

There are not a few instances of metaphors, purely 
intellectual, in these poems—metaphors totally devoid of 
any emotive quality, and full of false glitter. Instances 
of this character abound in Moore, and even Byron is 
full of them. Bulwer rarely writes a hundred lines 
without gliding into the same error, and one of the best 
songs in the Last Days of Pompeii is a striking example 
of this style. In many instances Tennyson equals Bul- 
wer in the purely intellectual character of his metaphors. 








. 
And here is an extract almost equally beautiful from 
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Did our limits permit it we might give numerous in- 
stances. Still, wath all these faults, Tennyson is a fine 
poet, and has proved himself to be a man of genius. His 
style is based on that of Keats, but he is still original. 
His peculiarities have won him astonishing favor among 
men disposed to the same mystic cast of thought; and 
more than one imitator has sprung up in our country. 
Much of Professor Longfellow’s style has been borrowed 
from Tennyson, and it is evident that the latter has often 
been in the former’s eye when writing. 

Tennyson is singularly deficient in that feeling of 
brotherhood which has characterized all the great poets, 
and especially Shakspeare. Now and then a glimpse of 
it may be caught in the writings of our author; but it 
does not spring from his heart—we feel it is wrote care- 
lessly, and that it irks the wearer. He does not breathe 
that love for humanity which ought ever to be a part 
of the true poet’s character. We rarely rise from his 
writings better men; we rarely have our sympathies 
enlarged by his poems. All is cold and lifeless, though 
beautiful—the winter moon twinkling on the sharp icy 
snow, instead of the warm and blushing sun diffusing 
health through our limbs and happiness through our 
hearts. The chilling aristocracy, of which he is a mem- 
ber, has frozen all the best sympathies of Tennyson’s 
bosom. How differently he writes of his fellow men 
and of love! The one scarcely wakes a feeling of 
enthusiasm in his bosom, the other enlists his sympa- 
thies and fires his imagination. He has not come as 
the prophet of a people, but as the priest of love. He 
neglects the most god-like portion of his mission, and 
instead of appealing to the universal heart of man, strikes 
his lyre only for the effeminate few. Verily he shall have 
his reward ! 

The volumes on our table contain the later as well as 
the earlier effusions of Tennyson. We cannot see that 
he has improved with years. If we except Godiva, the 
Gardener’s Daughter, and one or two other poems, there 
is nothing in the second volume equal to the general 
contents of the first; and there are one or two pieces, 
“ Walking to the Mill,” and “Simon Stylites” for in- 
stance, which are insufferably bad, That the best of his 
later poems display more finish, as well as more com- 
pactness than his earlier ones cannot be doubted; but 
much of the airy and seductive grace which charmed»us 
in “ Madeline,” “ Mariana,” “Adeline,” “'The Lotos 
Eaters,” and other poems is wanting ia the productions 
of his maturer age. But with all his faults Tennyson 
takes high rank among the present generation of English 
poets. We do not know indeed but what he stands 
at their head, for Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell and 
Southey belong to our fathers and not to ourselves. 
They are men of the past; but Tennyson belongs to 
the present. 

Cc, 





THE STRANGE CAVALIER. 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY H, SYMMES. 


“Lzr me tell your fortune, pretty ladies—very good 
fortune to you, ma’am,” cried a dark-eyed gipsy, as two 
ladies turned the corner of a beautifully-sequestered lane, 
while the last rays of a gorgeous sun were merging into 
the more voluptuous tinge of a summer twilight. “Oh, 
do let us have our fortune told—I should so like to know 
my fortune!” exclaimed the younger of the ladies, who 
leant upon the arm of her companion. “Nonsense, 
Annette,” rejoined her friend, and by this time they had 
reached the spot where the sibyl was standing. Her 
appearance fully demonstrated her tribe; her face was 
of the most swarthy hue, but interesting in the expres- 
sion; her eyes were jet black; and her dark elf-locks, 
which hung dishevelled over her neck and shoulders, 
were partly concealed by a small hat that was tied 
under the chin by a party-colored handkerchief; while 
her figure, of no ordinary mould, was encumbered by 
the tattered fragments of an old red cloak. The ladies 
paused for an instant to contemplate the object before 
them. “I can tell you,” said she, addressing the 
younger lady, “what, mayhap, you will not like to 
hear. You will love, but you will not be loved again ; 
you will sigh, but no sigh will be returned to you; you 
will weep, but your tears will fall on your cheek like 
dew on the summer fiower, that dries but to receive 
fresh moisture.” 

Without uttering a word, the ladies now turned, and 
hastily pursued their way homeward. They had wan- 
dered, attracted by the beauty of the evening, farther 
than they had intended. The Baroness D——, for so 
we must introduce her to our readers, had taken under 
her protection Annette De M , who was an orphan, 
and the sole remaining branch of a noble family. ‘The 
Baroness D had herself been left an orphan at an 
early age. She had afterward married the Baron D. > 
who had been dead about two years at the time our tale 
commences, leaving her without progeny, her only child 
having died in its infancy. She had inherited her hus- 
band’s vast estates, and was at this time residing in her 
favorite castle, situated in the most beautiful of the mid- 
land counties of England. 

The ladies silently pursued their way until they 
reached the extensive avenue that formed the barrier 
to the noble domain. Trees of regular but enormous 
height were thickly studded on either side, and the 
Baroness frequently started at the echo of their footsteps 
as she pressed forward with her young companion. ‘The 
moon had risen and now shone in silvery brightness, 
while not a zephyr fanned the foliage, nor a whisper 
broke upon the stillness of the night. They had reached 
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about the middle of the avenue, when they were alarmed 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs. Both started and fear- 
fully looked behind them ; the figure of a man on horse- 
back was distinctly visible; retreat or flight was alike 
impossible, for in another minute a cavalier, in complete 
armour, and mounted on a panting charger, stood beside 
them. In the next moment the knight sprung from the 
saddle-bow, and falling gracefully upon one knee before 
the Baroness, exclaimed— 

“Fairy lady, deign to take pity upon a stranger 
Knight, who is pursued by his enemies; even now,” 
cried he, with increased trepidation, “is a price set 
upon my head; my party have been defeated by some 
of Cromwell’s army, and a number of my followers are 
slain. Deign then, kind lady, to grant me an asylum 
in your mansion for this night only ; and I pledge you, 
on the faith of a true knight, to requite your hospitality.” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the Baroness, “ your request is 
granted: it is enough for me to know that you are a 
Royalist, and in danger; follow us then, and I promise 
you a safe retreat.” 

The Cavalier arose, and was profuse in his expres- 
sions of thankfulness. In silence they now pursued 
their way, until they reached the principal entrance of 
the castle. The Baroness rung at the massive portal, 


and in a few seconds it was opened by an aged domestic. 

“ Morden, see that yon steed lacks not proper food ; 
and for you, Sir Knight, I bid you welcome; you need 
not be apprehensive, I am mistress here, and there is 


none to thwart me.” They were now ushered by 
several domestics through suites of rooms, until they 
reached one brilliantly illuminated, and furnished in a 
style of magnificence suited to the time ; the walls were 
of oak richly carved; and the ceiling, which formed a 
cupola, was of the same material. Upon a marble 
pedestal stood an alabaster chandelier, in which were 
numerous lights, that gave a brilliancy to the whole 
apartmént. ‘The Baroness politely motioned her guest 
to be seated, and ordered the supper to be presently 
served. When the domestics had quitted the apart- 
ment, she arose, and taking a small silver lamp from a 
table near her, she requested the Cavalier to follow her. 
“ Sir Knight,” continued she, “ while the domestics are 
preparing our repast, I will show you where you may 
conceal yourself, and where, even should your pursuers 
demand an entrance, they cannot discover you.” Then 
turning to her young friend, she said, in a tone of 
assumed gaiety, “ Annette, my love, take your lyre, it 
will wile away the time till our return;” saying this, 
she quitted the room, followed by the Cavalier. They 
proceeded through a long suite of rooms, which termi- 
nated in a winding gallery; here they paused to unlock 
a door, which discovered a narrow staircase; having 
ascended several steps, they found themselves in a 
spacious apartment hung with arras. It was perfectly 
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square. The Baroness advanced to one side of the 
room, and lifting the hanging, gently touched an unseen 
spring ; instantly one of the panels disappeared, and dis- 
played a room of more spacious dimensions than the 
former. 

“ Here, then, Sir Knight,” exclaimed the Baroness, 
“you may find a safe retreat; I will myself teach you 
the virtue of the spring, that in case of a surprise, you 
may, without difficulty, find your way to this apart- 
ment,” 

Having satisfied herself that her guest was acquainted 
with the method of opening the panel, the Baroness 
hastened to return to the saloon, being fearful that 
Annette might be uneasy at her absence. The dulcet 
notes of the lyre reached them before they arrived at the 
apartment. Annette expressed her joy at their return ; 
and, at the request of the Cavalier, sung a ballad with 
exquisite pathos and harmony. 

Supper was now spread; the Baroness courteously 
invited her guest to partake of the rich viands that were 
set before him. The repast being ended, they entered 
into an interesting discussion upon the probable results 
of the fatal wars, that harrassed every part of the king- 
dom. The discourse had lasted about an hour, when 
the hearts of all present seemed to stand still, as a loud 
knocking was heard at the portal. “Fly, Sir Knight,” 
cried the Baroness, hastily putting a lamp into his 
hand; “your pursuers are here—but fear nothing— 
remember the secret spring!” The Cavalier pressed 
the hand from which he took the lamp, then hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

The knocking was now renewed with redoubled 
violence; and the domestics were ordered to give parley. 
It was, indeed, some of Cromwell’s party, who were in 
quest of their unfortunate victim. They loudly de- 
manded admittance, which the Baroness, anxious to 
prolong the time for awhile, desired her servants to 
refuse. Soon, however, they accompanied their knock- 
ing with threats, and the porter was desired to suffer 
them to enter. A party of soldiers now rushed into the 
hall. They soon found their way to the saloon, where 
the Baroness and Annette were seated in trembling 
agitation. The foremost of the party, who seemed the 
chief in command, now spoke— 

“ We believe you to be the Baroness D , and as 
such, take you to be an adherent of Charles Stuart ; we, 
therefore, command you, in the name of the common- 
wealth, instantly to deliver up him you have concealed 
within these walls. This is our General’s pleasure.” 

“ You are correct in the conclusions you have formed 
of me,” rejoined the Baroness ; “ but he whom you seek 
is not here; but go,” she continued, “ you have free access 
to every part of my‘mansion.” 

No sooner had the Baroness ceased speaking than the 
soldiers quitted the apartment to commence their search. 
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About an hour elapsed, during which time the two ladies 
sat in a trembling state of anxiety and apprehension. 
At length a heavy tread announced the return of the 
besiegers. Their voices were raised as if in deep alter- 
cation ; as they approached near the saloon, it sunk into 
audible murmurs, accompanied by muttered threats and 
imprecations. The Jeader of the band re-entered the 
apartment, and said, “we find that we have been mis- 
taken, lady; but beware that you do not harbor any 
traitor, for you would sorely repent your rashness.” 
The man then quitted the room, and commanding 
the soldiers to follow him, the portal once more closed 
upon the unwelcome visitants. The Baroness having 
assured herself that peace was restored, hastened to that 
part of the Castle where she had secured the unfortunate 
stranger. As she trod along the spacious apartments, 
she often paused to listen, and in imagination, thought 
she could hear the dreadful imprecations that had 
escaped the soldiers; but all was still, and she reached 
the door of the captive Knight. Great was the Cava- 
lier’s joy at beholding her, and profusely did he pour 
forth his expressions of thankfulness to his deliverer. 
They continued to corverse upon what had passed for 
some time after they had reached the saloon. The 


Baroness posted two of her domestics in the great hall 
for the night in case of a second alarm;,and her guest 
entreated permission to watch with them, but this his 
They now separated 


kind hostess would not consent to. 
for the night. 

' The next morning, when they met at the breakfast 
table, they recapitulated the events of the preceding 
night, and a general thanksgiving was offered to that 
Power which had protected them. If the Baroness and 
her young friend had been charmed with the elegant 
deportment of the Cavalier on the previous evening, 
they were now not less delighted at the graceful polish 
of his manners, and the refined intelligence that per- 
vaded his conversation. When breakfast was over he 
proposed to depart; but the Baroness so warmly urged 
the necessity of his* remaining until his pursuers had 
quitted the precincts of the Castle, and so strongly ani- 
madverted upon the probability that some secret emis- 
sary might be lying in wait for him, that he consented 
to remain for a few days. 

The time passed uninterruptedly in agreeable and 
interesting discourse, which was occasionally varied by 
the sweet tones of the lyre, to which Annette sung in 
a strain of touching melody, and at the request of the 
stranger would frequently repeat her lay. It was on 
the fifth day of the Knight’s sojourn at the Castle. The 
Baroness, Annette, and the Cavalier were all seated in the 
saloon, watching the shades of evening closing around 
them. 

“To-morrow, my kind friends, I must depart,” ex- 
claimed the Knight; “by dawn of day my steed must 
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be in readiness; and,” continued he, addressing the 
Baroness, at the same time unclasping from his neck a 
gold chain of exquisite workmanship, “let me present 
you with this, and remember that you may claim every 
thing at my hands, for my debt to you cannot easily be 
repaid.” Saying this, he imprinted a kiss on the hand 
that was extended toward him. 

On the following morning, at dawn of day, Morden 
was in the court-yard, holding the bridie-rein of the 
noble charger. In an instant the Knight had vaulted in 
his saddle; the old porter presented the stirrup-cup, then 
gave the parting benediction. The Knight gave one 
glance at a window, where stood the Baroness and 
Annette, who had both risen at that early hour in com- 
pliment to their guest; thrice he saluted the fair inmates 
—in another minute the horse and his rider had disap- 
peared. 

It was on the twentieth of May, 1661, that the Baron- 
ess and her friend were seated by an open window in the 
spacious library ; the castle clock had tolled the hour of 
noon—then the accustomed dinner-hour for all persons 
of quality. 

“ We must begin our journey to-morrow, dear An- 
nette,” exclaimed the Baroness, “for I would behold 


| our beloved Monarch’s triumphal entry to the throne of 


his ancestors; and who knows,” continued she, as she 
gazed anxiously upon her young friend’s pallid counte- 
nance—“ who knows but we may see him who once 
sought shelter within these walls; such an event would, 
I know, give my dear friend pleasure.” Annette spoke 
not; but a pale blush overspread her fine features; still 
she remained silent. The remainder of the day was 
spent in making preparations for their departure. On 
the following morning, the two friends, attended by a 
train of domestics, set out for the metropolis; and at the 
expiration of a week, during which nothing particular 
happened, arrived at the entrance of the vast city. It 
was on the very day that the populace were assembling 
to welcome their sovereign. Triumphal arches, deco- 
rated with flowers and interspersed with oak-boughs 
were raised across the road, and at intervals through 
every street. The windows in all the houses were 
adorned with garlands, or hung with costly draffery ; 
the bells of the neighboring churches were sending forth 
a joyous peal, while drums and trumpets resounded from 
every quarter, An immense multitude, both in carriage 
and gn foot, thronged every avenue. The Baroness 
commanded her coachman to drive up one side, as a 
deafening shout rent the air, intimating the monarch’s 
approach. Another shout—and another ascended from 
the people; all eyes were turned to one individual. 
Mounted on a milk-white charger, his head uncovered, 
and repeatedly bowing to the multitude, sat—Charles 
II! The Baroness’s attention was suddenly called to 
her young friend. She, too, had looked that way; but 
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was the stranger Knight—it was Charles Stuart ! 


enna 


TO C—. 


{ AND is it then the minstrel’s presence only 

| Thou dost adorn ? 

And must the heart that wakes the strain be lonely, 
i a = Still as before? 

|  APost thou admire the gifted as some star 

i” @ hich burns, yet warms not from its height afar ? 


Oh, who that meets such homage feels it not 
A mockery all! 
Oh, who would not resign such glorious lot, 
E’en as stars fall? 
| Tired of the heartless realm in which they shine, 
| Come down to earth and yield their place divine! 


A Hemans, Landon, but too deeply felt 
Fame’s weariness: 
And they who o’er their soul’s outpourings melt, 
The dreariness 
i Of-such exalted fate may never know— 
That they who dwell in kindred hearts below. 


/ If on the Poet’s brow God's seal may shine— 
High destiny! 
Upon the humblest too his stamp divine, 
The poet’s eye, 
True to its heaven-born gifts fails not to find: 
Lowly or lofty—portions of our mind. 


STANZAS. 


BY J. TOMLIN, ESQ. 


"T is sweet to be alone, alone, 
On mossy banks by limpid stream, 
@ Where not a voice of earthly tone 
Wakes rudely on our heavenly dream :— 
Where not a leaf stirs in the wind— 
Where not a wind but slumbers there— 
While all the deep absorbing mind 
Drinks nectar from the crystal air. 


The sweetest hour that one can know 
Is when the pulses sweetly thrill, 
With pure affection that doth flow 
From hearts that love—and love on still! 
\, And know that truth is in the heart, 
i And all that truthful heart is thine ; 
} Such love as this did once impart 
A bliss, that cannot now be mine! 
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the sight had been too much for her—Annette de Mont- 
morency had fainted. She had seen that face before ; it 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue work was at length. published, and produced a 
sensation more extraordinary than any which had been 
created by a discussion of like character for years. At 
first Howell’s name was not known in connexion with 
it; but every body was enquiring after the anonymous 
author. Merchants paused in the Exchange to wonder 
from whose pen it proceeded; lawyers beguiled the lei- 
sure moments in the court-room by admiring the pun- 
gency of the wit and the soundness of the logic; and gray 
headed statesmen, who were opposed to the pamphletecr’s 
views, trembled lest his next production should unmask 
their hollowness and hypocrisy. The success of the 
work was triumphant. Edition followed edition in 
rapid succession; and the hostile journals, instead of 
endeavoring to crush this new writer, avoided him 
with a dexterity which evinced their fear of his powers. 
Wherever Howell went he heard his own praises, until, 
at length, he was forced to acknowledge the authorship 
of the book, to free himself from the imputation of being 
unwilling to do justice to this unknown but extraordi- 
nary genius. 

There is nothing more delicious to a young man than 
the first blush of success, especially in literature. Praise 
is ever sweet, and, when administered by the really 
worthy, intoxicating. And now Howell quafled the 
delicious chalice to its bottom. He was courted by all 
classes of society—by the rich, by the learned, by the 
talented, and by the powerful. Fair women smiled on 
him, and hoary statesman congratulated and courted 
him. Had he been one whit less than a man of genius, 
had he been destitute of a just estimate of his own 
powers, or had he been weak enough to yield to the 
seduction of flattery he would have been ruined; but 
conscious of the exact scale of his own abilities, he only 
smiled courteously at the lavish compliments heaped on 
him, totally disregarding those which were extravagant, 
and taking as his right those which were just. He well 
knew that his warmest adulators would be the first, in 
case of a reverse, to abandon him, and that it was only 
those who now spoke the truth in whom he could con- 
fide. 

He had been admitted to the bar preparatory to the 
publication of his book, and his success in his profession 
was rapid and decided. Clients flocked on him from every 
quarter. The signal ability with which he managed and 
gained a case that had attracted much public attention 
on account of the vast interests involved in it, swelled 
his legal reputation to an extent such as had never been 
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enjoyed by any barrister of his years. He was now as 
celebrated in the forum, as he had been before in politics. 
Wealth poured in on him. His services were required 
in every case of importance, and his party undertook no 
measure unless it had met his concurrence and was 
sure of his support. 

The next Congress was regarded by all men as the 
one on which hung the destinies of the nation; and in 
every section of the Union»the most talented members 
of each party were placed on the ticket. Howell was 
solicited to run in the district where he resided. At first 
he declined on account of his youth, modestly replying 
that there were many older and wiser heads which could 
much better uphold the party, and advance the interests 
of the people. But no denial would be taken, and he 
was placed on the ticket. Howell’s extraordinary per- 
sonal popularity secured his own election, though the 
other officers in the district in the gift of his party, 
fell to the lot of the opposition. Here was another 
triumph sufficient to have made most men dizzy; but it 
produced no effect whatever on the calm, self-sustained 
student. 

Men, as well as members of our own sex, had often 
wondered why Howell had never been in love; for his 
former history was unknown in the place where he now 
resided. What made his apathy to the charms of the 
other sex remarkable, was the fact that no person was 
less unsocial. Indeed men wondered how Howell could 
discharge the multiform duties of his profession, and yet 
find leisure for the relaxation of salons. Yet so it was; 
and except the professed followers of fashion few were 
more often found in society than the student. He did 
not, however, become one of the crowd, but rather stood 
aloof, the observer of others. The company of scientific 
men, of historians, poets, and authors in general, he 
especially courted; but he would also often trifle with 
the belle of a ball, though he never suffered his attentions 
to become those of an admirer. No man could excel 
Howell in the delicacy of his compliments, and when 
he choose to stoop to pay them, the usually elegant but 
inane flatterers of the ball-room had to retire from the 
field. Many were the fair hearts that beat for his con- 
quest, many were the nets spread for him by designing 
mammas ; but all in vain. He remained callous to every 
effort, still continuing to be admired, but indifferent alike 
to admiration or censure, for his was a soul above the 
petty eclat of fashion. 

When the session began, and Howell repaired to 
Washington, one of the first items of intelligence he 
heard was that the husband of Miss Eldrington had 
been returned a member from the south, and was said 
to be the leader of a contemplated movement, to which 
Howell particularly was known to be opposed. Mr. 
Stratton, for such was the new member’s name, had 
never before been at Washington, but his reputation 
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stood high at home, and a rumor of his eloquence and 
talents had preceded him to the capitol. 

“Tf Stratton pushes his measure,” said one of Howell's 
friends to him one day, “ you will have to reply to him 
—for, indeed you are the only one of the party sufii- 
ciently acquainted with the subject to attempt it. He 
is said to be a powerful man—his society is certainly 
much courted, and his wishes deferred to by his party. 
By the bye, have you seen his wife? She is a magni- 
ficent woman, and, though it is said she does not love 
her husband, she is as proud of him as if he were a 
demi-god.”” 

“T have seen her,” quietly responded Howell, “but 
when did you say Mr. Stratton will be likely to bring 
forward his measure ?” 

“Qh! it is uncertain, but rumor says in about a fort- 
night. Mind—we shall depend on you.” 

«“ Ay! I will be ready,” said Howell when left alone, 
“my hour of triumph approaches—false Kate! You 
do not love your husband, but are proud of his talents. 
If I can humble this haughty man, who ruffles it so 
bravely every where, I shall be more bitterly revenged 
on you than I had ever thought possible. We will 
try,” and he turned to his toilet to prepare for a magni- 
ficent party which was to be given that evening by the 
lady of the Secretary of State. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuewn Howell entered the magnificent suite of rooms, 
which Mrs. H. had that evening thrown open for 
her guests, his eye was, for a moment, dazzled by the 
brilliancy and variety of the scene. The walls blazed 
with lights; music from unseen performers floated 
around; gay laughter and happy voices were heard on 
every hand, and the array of female loveliness was such 


, as had never before been collected even at the capitol of 


the nation. Nor was the company wholly composed of 
the gay and trifling. Learned scholars, who had pored 
over all the erudition of the past; orators whose elo- 
quence had thrilled their hearers with a power that 
seemed that of a god; and gray-haired statesmen, to 
whom had been confided the destinies of nations, were 
there—there with their time-honored knowledge—there 
with their flashes of genius—there with their deep in- 
sight into the human heart, and their anecdotes of 
courts and of the world. Poets, authors, artists, ambas- 
sadors; men of science, and men of wit; philosophers 
and dreamers ; artificers and actors, in short every one 
who had become distinguished in his peculiar walk, had 
been gathered together at the magic summons of the fair 
mistress of the revels. Many came to see other cele- 
brated individuals of whom they had heard; and not a 
few came to study human nature—for, after all, there 
are worse places than a ball-room to read the great book 
of man. 
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Distinguished as were most of the guests, Howell’s 
entrance attracted a general buzz, for his reputation had 
preceded him, and his youth made his celebrity more 
remarkable. The first glance around the rooms assured 
him that the queenly figure and inimitable step of a lady 
not far in advance of him belonged to Mrs. Stratton. 
She was magnificently attired, and followed by a crowd 
of suitors. It might have been supposed that Howell 
would have experienced some emotion at meeting her, 
but it was not so, for he had so completely learned to 
despise her for her heartlessness, that all love had long 
since vanished from his heart, and with love ceased the 
cause of embarrassment. No one would have suspected 
that the young member had ever loved, with such intense 
earnestness, the splendid creature who divided with one 
other the suffrages of the night. 

But who was that other? What one, however fair, 
however accomplished, however admired, could pretend 
to rival the hitherto all-conquering Mrs. Stratton? A 
few steps revealed her to Howell. Seated on an otta- 
man, around which had gathered all the most brilliant 
of the other sex in the room, sat one of the most exqui- 
sitely lovely beings that the young member had ever 
seen. Her style of beauty was rarer, and far more 
poetical than that of her rival. A complexion of the 
most delicate character; @ face and features faultless in 
every respect; dark blue eyes that were moist with a 
sensitive soul; and golden tresses that feli on either side 


her face, and even strayed down to her ivory shoulders 


and divine bust. For an instant, as Howell stood re- 
garding her, she rose to acknowledge a presentation to 
the Vice-President, and by the movement displayed a 
figure which, though petite, outshone in grace and 
faultless proportions, all the young member had beheld 
or imagined. To Howell, indeed, there was something 
irresistably fascinating in that Madonna-like face: it 
seemed as if he had seen it somewhere before, though 
where he could not recollect—perhaps in a dream of 
heaven when a child. So rapt was he with it that he 
forgot how many eyes were on him, until one of his 
friends approached, and whispered, 

“The bolt has reached your heart at last—eh! 
Howell? But do you know what observation you 
are attracting? Here are a dozen ladies wondering 
what there is so beautiful in this stranger to attract 
your particular notice—you who have been unscathed 
by Cupid’s darts hitherto.” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“Faith! its more than I know, since I’ve not been 
here but three minutes, and this goddess did not much 
precede me. She is a total stranger—reached the city only 
last evening—and but few here know her name, though 
before the evening is over it will ring loud enough I 
warrant. How completely she has eclipsed Mrs. Strat- 
ton, who, by the bye, can scarcely conceal her chagrin.” 
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“Shall I introduce you to Miss Wharton?” said the 
fair hostess, approaching Howell, as his friend moved 
off. 

When the young member’s name was mentioned Miss 
Wharton rose in some embarrassment, the blushes dying 
her face and neck; but, after a moment’s hesitation, with 
a sweet smile, and a bright eye, she curtsied to him. 
Her manner somewhat surprised Howell; but he soon 
forgot it in the fascination of her conversation. Few 
women could equal her in this respect, and the young 
member put forth all his powers, so that, before long, 
they had gathered around them the largest portion of 
the guests. When Miss Wharton saw this she blushed 
again, and gladly accepted Howell’s hand for a quadrille. 

“Do you know,” said he, during a pause in the dance, 
“that you seem like an old friend to me !—though per- 
haps it is presumption in me to say so. Your looks, 
your voice, every thing about you recall some one I 
have known or dreamed of years before.” 

Again she blushed, hesitated, and at length said with 
sudden archness. 

« And have you then really forgotten me ?”’ 

In a moment the truth flashed on him. And yet how 
came the change of name ? . 

“It is Miss Edith Bellanger! How could I have 
forgotten you. And yet I do myself injustice,” he con- 
tinued, sinking his voice into a whisper, “I have thought 
gratefully of you every day for years.” 

This time Edith blushed deeper than ever, and her 
eyes sought the floor. She was happily relieved by the 
re-commencement of the dance. 

Edith informed her partner before the evening was 
over that her change of name had taken place in conse- 
quence of the will of another uncle, who had wished her 
to adopt his name; but it was from others that Howell 
learned how vast was the fortune of which she had now 
become possessed. Edith had come to Washington 
with an old friend, now the wife of a member of Con- 
gress. 

From that night the star of Mrs. Stratton’s popularity 
waned, for in accomplishments or conversation she was 
no rival to Miss Wharton. From that night, too, Howell 
was drawn by an irresistable impulse toward Edith, nor 
was it long before he became satisfied that his love was 
returned. His passion now was different from that 
which he had experienced for her cousin. Then it was 
wild and irresistable, the growth solely of the fancy ; now 
it was a love based on esteem as well as admiration, the 
only love that is enduring. 

“Ah! Kate, false Kate,’ Howell could not resist 
saying one evening, after his return from a brilliant 
party at the English ambassador’s, where Edith had 
shone the star of the night, “much as you have wronged 
me, I pity you, so stung do you appear to be by your 
cousin’s eclat. You live on adulation, and its loss to 
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you is a bitter draught. 
such things.” 


Happy is Edith in despising 


CHAPTER VI. 


Coneress was now at the most exciting period of 
its session, and the galleries were thronged daily with 
anxious listeners. In both the Senate and House mea- 
sures of the most vital importance to the nation were 
under discussion, and the votes often ran so close that 
it was almost impossible to calculate on the result. All 
was excitement. Rumors were continually afloat re- 
specting the defection of this one, or the accession of 
that: in short a session so deeply absorbing, had not 
occurred for years. 

At length Stratton brought forward his contemplated 
measure. It was one involving vast interests, and as 
strenuously advocated by one party as it was opposed 
by another. For some days before the bill was reported, 
the public curiosity became excessive to know who 
would reply to its framer. Nothing, however, was 
known on this subject, for whatever was understood 
behind the scenes, no intimation whatever had reached 
the public ear. This very uncertainty heightened the 


interest usually felt on such occasions, so that when the 
day arrived, the Hall of the House of Representatives 
was crowded to excess, and at an early hour. 


Promi- 
nent among the audience, and occupying seats on the 
floor of the House, were the two most beautiful women 
of the day—Mrs, Stratton and the still more admired 
Edith Wharton. 

When the mover of the bill rose to advocate it, the 
buzz of conversation which had ran through the hall 
hitherto subsided into silence, and every ear was inclined 
to hear the first words of the orator who was now to 
make his début on that floor. Stratton soon proved 
that his reputation had not belied his powers. His 
mind was one of considerable range, and his eloquence 
was by no means overrated. His opponents were 
astonished, and even some of them alarmed at the 
impression he was visibly making on the House, and 
uneasy glances were, from time to time, directed, by 
various members of the party, to their champion. The 
subject was unquestionably one in which the speaker 
had taken great interest, and he had deeply studied not 
only what arguments to use, but how to present them 
to his hearers. Few speeches of greater power had 
been heard for years in the House. In fact, it was well 
understood that, on the success of this favorite measure, 
depended Stratton’s standing with his constituents, and 
therefore his schemes of ambition—to him it was a matter 
of life or death. 

“A magnificent oration, by the gods,” said a mercu- 
rial member of Howell’s party, when Stratton sat down, 
“see with what exultation that proud woman, his wife, 
looks around the house. Would to heaven Howell was 
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a few years older—great as are his talents I almost fear 
for his success against one so much his senior, and who 
has devoted years to the consideration of his subject.” 

“ Hist! he rises,” said his companion. 

Every eye was directed to the young orator, as he 
slowly rose in his seat; and a murmur of astonishment 
ran through the House that one so young should have 
been chosen for so difficult a task. Stratton, who was 
now receiving the congratulations of his party, looked 
with a smile of exulting triumph on his rival, and turned 
to receive the compliments of the crowd around him. At 
this instant his wife raised her glass, and took a long 
stare at Howell. The looks of both stung the young 
man to the heart, and the momentary flutter, which he 
had felt at first, on rising to make his début, and before 
such an audience, passed away. He was calm and 
collected, but with every faculty sharpened, and every 
indignant feeling aroused. He had not spoken a dozen 
words before the looks of triumph from the opposition 
began to be exchanged for uneasy glances; for the strain 
of scorching invective in which he began, assured them 
that an enemy had been aroused whom few could quell. 
They became even more uneasy, when, gliding with 
consummate tact into the argument, he began dispas- 
sionately to examine and refute the sophistry of his 
adversary. Again he resumed his tone of invective, 
now giving vent to the most keen and polished sarcasm, 
and now denouncing his adversary and his clique in 
direct terms. As the speaker proceeded, Stratton turned 
white as ashes, and would have started to his feet, had 
not his friends interposed ; but Howell, notwithstanding 
he saw all this, proceeded in the same scathing strain, 
until he had completely annihilated his opponent. There 
was, indeed, in the young member’s mind, no motive to 
spare him. Howell sat down amid murmurs of applause 
from the galleries. As he resumed his seat every eye 
was turned, as if instinctively, to the haughty wife of 
his rival. She was deadly pale, and notwithstanding 
her efforts to conceal her emotion, all saw in her com- 
pressed lip and blanched cheek, the agony of the heart 
within. In that hour Howell was revenged, ay! how 
bitterly revenged. As his faithless mistress looked at 
him, and noticed the curious eyes fixed on herself, she 
felt that she was utterly degraded, and that too in the 
sight of the whole nation. Nor was the torture of her 
situation lessened, but rather tenfold increased, when 
she saw the glad tears gathering into Edith’s eyes, and 
beheld the crowd who so lately flocked around her, hur- 
rying to her rival’s side. 

“You have done wonders—your fame is established 
forever,” said the gray-headed leader of Howell's party 
—* your antagonist is annihilated. During thirty years 
experience I have never heard such a speech on this floor.” 

The encomiums lavished on him would have made 
any other man dizzy; but they had no other effect on 
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Howell than the praises before lavished on his work. 
The smile and tears with which Edith greeted him that 
evening were worth, to him, more than all the rest. 

What more have we to add? The union of the 
lovers soon occurred, and was hailed with universal 
congratulations. It needed only the marriage of Edith 
and Howell to make Mrs. Stratton completely wretched, 
because completely mortified. She seized the first occa- 
sion to leave Washington, and has never since visited 
the capital. Howell is still high in his country’s coun- 
cils, and Edith is as beautiful as ever. 





MOONLIGHT. 
BY E. G. MATTHEWS. 


WE are beneath the dark blue sky, 
And the moon is shining bright ; 
Oh! what can lift the soul so high 
As the glow of a summer’s night! 
When all the gay are hushed to sleep, 
Wher they that mourn forget to weep, 
Beneath its gentle light. 


Is there no holier, happier land, 
Among those distant spheres, 
Where we may meet that shadowy band, 
The dead of other years? 
Where all the day the moonbeams rest, 
And where at length the souls are blest, 
Of those that dwell in tears. 


Oh! if the happy ever leave 
Their bow’rs of bliss on high, 
To cheer the hearts of those that grieve 
And wipe the tear-drop dry, 
Tt is when moonlight sheds its ray, 
More pure and beautiful than day, 
And earth is like the sky. 





DEVOTION. 
BY S. D. ANDERSON. 


No need of altars built by human hands 
Whereon to lay the heart’s deep offerings, 
Whilst rock and tree and tow’ring mountain stands, 
And to the skies their soul-felt homage flings, 
Binding us to one God with holier, purer bands 
Than we can ever feel where pride and fashion sings, 
Mocking the calmness and the tranquil peace 
That bids each human wrong and passion cease. 


Oh! let us worship where the smiling skies 
Kiss hoary Ocean in his tideless sleep, 
Or when the night looks forth from thousand eyes 
Into the soul with feelings pure and deep, 
Bidding us hold communion with those ties 
That sanctify our natures—and do keep 
More than the words of books, howe’er divine 
Us in the paths wherein we all shall shine. 





THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBER. 
BY BENJAMIN HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the year 18—, that a very lovely woman, 
the Countess of Walstein, became an inhabitant of 
Vienna ; to which city the news of her husband’s death 
—a Colonel in the service of France, and slain, as it was 
stated in the letter of the Minister of War, at the great 
battle of Moskowa—had brought her. 

One night, after having dismissed all her female 
attendants, she was seated at her writing-desk, intensely 
absorbed in the perusal of a manuscript, when the win- 
dow of her boudoir was burst open. She was utterly 
paralysed, for the moment, with fear. She believed she 
was lost for ever. Three o'clock in the morning had 
just struck, and all around her was silence and darkness. 
The servants were all fast asleep. The sound of no 
footstep in the distant street could be heard. It was a 
favorable moment for the perpetration of crime, for crime 
could be committed safe from the observation of any 
witness. Excited by sudden terror, the Countess turned 
her eyes toward the window that had been forced open; 
but the dimmed glass through which the wax lights 
shone, gave forth but an uncertain and glimmering 
view, and she could only distinguish, and that with 
difficulty, the dark shade of a man’s figure at the lower 
end of the room. Fancying, for the moment, that it 
was but a terrific illusion, she seized a light and turned 
it toward this strange object. What was her terror, 
when she was convinced that there was before her a 
strange man! He was very tall, his figure was con- 
cealed by a black mantle, and his face was covered by a 
mask. Her first thought was to ring the bell; but the 
masked man, grasping her arm, prevented her from 
carrying her project into execution. 

“Have no fear,” said the unknown; “and though 
appearances be at this moment against me, still do not 
confound me with the common malefactors that fill this 
city. Although my proceedings are such as to give you 
reason to entertain such an idea, yet I presume to hope, 
that you will soon abandon a notion, that would do my 
feelings wrong. I am an honest man; but very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as I cannot and ought not 
to explain to you, oblige me to act thus. That is all I 
can, for the present, say to you.” 

The tone of voice in which these few words had been 
said, and the apparent unconcern, and calmness of de- 
meanor in the unknown, excited the astonishment of the 
Countess, without lessening, however, her uneasiness, 
nor diminishing her fear. 

“How can you explain,” she said to her singular 
visitor, “ your conduct, and your presence in my house, 
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and when I am alone 1—besides there is that mask which 
conceals your features———” 

“That mask should not at all terrify you. For 
heavens’ sake, be calm. I have this false visage, but 
as a security for that discretion that must guard my 
conduct, and until circumstances, less unhappy than 
those that now affect me, permit me to make myself 
known to you.” 

“ Well, then, what do you require ?” asked. the Coun- 
tess, perfectly astonished. 

“A very great service indeed, and one upon which 
depends my future liberty, my honor, and the happiness 
of my life.” 

“T know not, Sir, how, or in what manner, I 

“T am about to tell you—and now deign to listen to 
me, with a kind of charitable feeling. You have in your 
secretaire a sum of sixty thousand francs. I want that 
from you——as a loan. Understand me perfectly. It 
is under the name of a loan, that I shall receive it from 
you—but as that sum will not accomplish the object 
which compels me thus to borrow from you, I supplicate 
you to add to it also your jewel case. I shall have a 
faithful and accurate value put upon it, by a jeweller, 
as to its contents ; and with that I will ask you for your 
diamond studded watch, and these, along with the sixty 
thousand francs, will make the sum total of my debt to 
you.” 

The Countess was stupified alike from ‘astonishment 
and fear. So much of audacity, surpassed her imagina- 
tion of all that impudence could think of doing. But 
then how was she to act, situated as she was? Should 
she refuse to despoil herself of her gold and diamonds? 
It would be to expose herself to outrage. A man capa- 
ble of having conceived and executed so rash a project, 
and to express himself so boldly, would not recoil from 
any consideration, and would crush every obstacle to 
attain his ends. The Countess having indulged in 
such reflections, would doubtlessly have instantly com- 
plied with the demand made on her, if the remembrance 
of her husband had not come to her assistance—for she 
recollected that the richest ornaments in her jewel-case 
had been from him—and then, how could she consent 
willingly to part from the last tokens of his love, that 
remained to her ? 

“TI consent,” she said, “to give to you the sum of 
money you ask from me; but the jewel-case is the 
bridal present of my deceased husband, and I cannot 
part with it without insulting the memory of one, that I 
honor, and venerate. Oh! that I must keep, and even 
you yourself, will see that I ought to do so.” 

“T think,” he remarked, “that I told you, that I 
wanted all that I have specified. Nothing less than 
what I have stated, can free me from the embarrassment 
in which I am placed. It is all that I hope for from your 
goodness, and that I exact with the greater earnestness : 
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because I am certain of discharging all I owe you, in less 
than two years.” 

The words “JI exact,” added to the anxiety of the 
poor Countess. She stood up, opened her secretaire, 
gave to the stranger the gold that it contained, and then 
taking the jewel-case, she, with tears in her eyes, placed 
it on the table before her, hoping that the despair which 
was pictured in her countenance, would be more elo- 
quent, and more persuasive than her prayers. 

It was of no avail, however. The strange visitor 
took up the bag, containing the gold, the jewel-case 
that enclosed the diamonds, and then recommending 
her to keep as a profound secret all that had passed 
between them, he repeated to her the confidence he 
entertained of yet paying the debt, and disappeared, 
leaving the Countess overwhelmed with terror and 
with grief. 

It would be difficult to describe the various emotions, 
that subsequent to this adventure, agitated the Countess. 
The sacrifice that she had been forced to make, was, 
without doubt, a dreadful one; and yet the loss affected 
her less than the reflections induced by such a visit froni 
a person who was evidently nobly born, and highly 
educated. The terror that the circumstance caused to 
her, however, made her discreet. 

Scarcely a fortnight had passed away, from the time 
the nocturnal visit had been paid, when in the middle 
of the night, the Countess was awakened by the noise 
of something heavy falling into her room, which was 
thrown from without, and that had penetrated thus far, 
after having smashed one of the panes of glass in the 
window. The noise was not succeeded by any other, 
and the Countess having recovered from her fright, or 
rather her curiosity being greater than her fears, she 
searched for the object that she was sure had fallen on 
the floor. It was a stone, which was enveloped by a 
letter most respectfully worded, and containing an exact 
account of the money enclosed in the bag, as well as of 
the value of the diamonds taken from her. This act of 
honesty appeared to her to be very singular on the part 
of one, that after all, she could not but regard as a 
robber. Astonished at this new act of the mysterious 
individual, she put both pieces of writing in her secre- 
taire, and deposited them in the place formerly occupied 
by the valuables of which she had been despoiled. 


CHAPTER II. 


A rear after the event which we have described, the 
Countess of Walstein, yielding to the importunities 
of her husband’s family, left Vienna, and went to 
take up her abode at Munich, where she trusted that 
her strange visitor, of whom she now heard no more, 
would cease from troubling her repose. Her anticipa- 
tions in this respect, were not, however, fulfilled. 

Some months after her arrival at Munich, where she 
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led a very retired life—where she was never seen in 
public, and consequently believed she was secure from 
the visits of the stranger, she was one morning—about 
three o’clock—astonished to see the window of her 
chamber opened! No noise was made—no bolt with- 
drawn ; but as if by magic power, it was opened, and the 
mysterious man again appeared, in his old costume, and 
his face still concealed by a mask ! 

“What! you again!” exclaimed the Countess. 
“What would you know! Have I not satisfied your 
first demand so fully, that-I might at least hope to be 
free’d from a second visit ?”’ 

“Madame, your words are reproachful. If I merit 
insult for a second time disturbing your repose, I am 
sure you will not offer it, when you learn what is the 
object of my present visit.” 

“ Doubtless it is to contract a second debt; for men 
like you have always pressing wants.” 

- « Will the Countess of Walstein permit me to inter- 
rupt her, knowing as I do, all that can be said upon that 
point ?” 

“Then what is your business here ?” 

“I find it impossible at this moment, to pay you in 
full, the entire sum that you were so good as to lend 
me, a year since—but I have brought you the half of it, 
which you will find in this bag—and in accepting it, 
I beg again to express to you my gratitude, and my 
determination fully to acquit myself of the obligation 
that I have contracted with you.” 

This said, the bag of gold was deposited on the table, 
and the stranger disappeared. 

When the Countess was fully certain that her myste- 
rious visitor had taken his departure, she rose from her 
couch, and examined the bag that he had left behind 
him; and to her astonishment, she found that it con- 
tained precisely the half of the sum, that she had been 
compelled to give him. In doing justice to the strange 
conduct of the unknown, she did not, however, desire 
to be borne down by the weight of events, the conse- 
quences of which she could not forsee, and therefore she 
resolved to quit Germany, and to go and live in Italy. 
It is easy to conceive that this was a resolution not 
- adopted on the instant. That which had occurred both 
at Munich and Vienna, filled her mind with the greatest 
apprehension ; and she determined to depart as privately 
as she possibly could. 

The Countess of Walstein travelled over a great deal 
of Italy. She visited Florence, and then resolved to 
stop for some time at Venice. The beauty of the cli- 
mate, the charms of the city—so calm, and so impreg- 
nated with poetry—at once suited her quiet habits, and 
her reflective disposition. She had remained there 


nearly a year, and had ceased to think of her singular 
debtor, for she believed she had for ever free’d herself 
from him, when at the midnight hour—such a midight 
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as one can only behold in Venice—she saw him re-up- 
pear in the centre of her chamber, wearing the same 
dress that he did at Vienna, and at Munich ; and still 
masked ! 

“ This is the last visit of this kind, that I shall pay 
you,” he said. “Now, I bring to you the full sum that 
you, in despite of yourself, lent me two years ago. But, 
without examining into the causes of your conduct, I 
may content myself with saying, that your money and 
your discretion have saved my honor. At present, 
permit me to offer you the sincere expression of my 
gratitude, and to beg also that you will accept as a 
testimony of it this brilliant ring, which I pray you to 
accept from me.” 

Pronouncing these words, the stranger took from his 
finger a ring, and laid it, at the same time with the 
purse of gold, upon the table, which was close to the 
couch on which the Countess was reposing. The 
latter, that fright had nearly paralysed, recovered gra- 
dually from her fear, and said— 

“ But who are you, sir, who attach so much value to 
the service I have done? Permit me to assure you that 
my discretion will be the best security for any secret you 
may please to confide in me.” 

“TI can easily believe it, Countess, especially when 
you find that the secret is one in which both are equally 
interested.” 

The unknown finished those words, by tearing off his 
mask, and casting it from him. 

“Good Heavens!” shrieked the Countess, as she 
looked in the face of the unknown; “it is—it is my 
husband !” 

“Yes,” answered the Count with deep emotion, “I 
am he for whom thou hast long mourned as dead, and 
who, without thee, would have lost both honor and 
liberty. There are my adventures. I was dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Muskowa, and by mistake re- 
turned as among those who had been killed. I was 
brought as a prisoner into the deserts of Siberia. In a 
frightful state of misery, and without the possibility of 
apprising you that I was living, I passed there the entire 
time of my captivity. An ukase of the Emperor gave 
me, at length, permission to return to France: when, as 
I passed through St. Petersburg, an unfortunate quarrel 
was put upon me, by the son of a great Russian Lord. 
I killed him in a duel fought between us; and, although 
my adversary was altogether in the wrong, and that he 
did not hesitate so to declaré before dying, yet as his 
family were very powerful, they swore to have ven- 
geance, and did every thing they could to carry that 
vow into effect. 

“TI was arrested and imprisoned. The prosecution 
against me had commenced, when the Czar, learning 
what had happened, and the public feeling that was 
general in my favor, ordered me to be set at liberty, and 
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brought beyond the frontiers of his empire, on my way 
to France. After such a decision, I might well believe, 
as well as al! those who took an interest in my fate, that 
I was saved from the fury of my enemies ; but it turned 
out otherwise, for my foes were numerous and powerful. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the Emperor, they ob- 
tained my incarceration anew, until I had made a full 
payment of a sum of sixty thousand roubles, equal to 
about two hundred thousand francs, in which I was 
amerced as ‘damages,’ for in Russia, it seems, that a 
price is set upon the life of a human being. 

“T was again arrested; but, thanks to some friends, I 
was able to escape, and reached Germany, from whence 
I wrote that I recognised myself a debtor to the amount 
of the sixty thousand roubles, and pr 1 to send 
them, in the shortest possible time—and then I deter- 
mined to conceal myself with the greatest. possible 
care. Had I acted differently, I should have been 
given up to the Russian government. 

“By means of the forced loan from yourself, and the 
aid of some friends, I was able to meet the pecuniary 
demand of my enemies, and to obtain a full acquittance, 
as well as an order for my perfect freedom from arrest 
for the future. Once having this order in my hands, I 
knew that I could appear in public. Your secret re- 
moval from Munich prevented me from seeing you 
before now; but now, having discovered it, I determined 
to play out my part of the mysterious visitor to the end.” 

It was thus that the Colonel terminated his recital. 
Since then he has lived in happiness with his wife at 
the chateau at Walstein which is but a few leagues 
distant from Vienna. 








EVENING. 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Tue wings of evening, tinged with blue, 

Are folding softly o’er the globe ; 
The western clouds, of golden hue, 

The face of heaven in glory robe ; 
Majestic, on the mountain brow, 

The green-robed forests frowning rise ; 
And rocks, which tempests fail to bow, 

Bask brightly in the pale blue skies. 
The bosom of yon Western main 

Is rich with lurid tracks of light, 
Its billows have no earthly stain, 

They glow with heavenly radiance bright: 
Light’s holy mantle drops on aL, 

Ocean—and rock—and tree—and spire, 
Softly the shadowy glories fall, 

As dew-drops of ethereal fire! 
Above—around—beneath, it glows 

With mystic beauty, all supreme, 
Blending the blushes of the rose 

With the rich sapphire’s golden gleam! 





A SKETCH 
OF THE FEVER oF ’93. 
BY HENRY J. VANDYKE. 


“‘ And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation.” Byron. 

A peaTs-LiKe stillness reigned throughout the 
streets of the almost deserted city; and the green grass 
was springing from the pavements of the once crowded 
thoroughfares. The hum of business was no longer 
heard ; and even the voice of revelry was hushed in the 
deep silence of despair. Many a bright eye had become 
dim, many a fair cheek had grown pale; thousands had 
fled from the path of the awful pestilence, or been swept 
to the tomb as with the-besom of destruction. 

In the stillness of the grassy meadow or the shady 
woods, where spring scatters her fragrant flowers and 
her opening blossoms with so bountiful a hand, there is 
an influence which calms the soul. Each bursting bud, 
each rustling leaf, each blossom that opens its bright 
cup to catch the falling dew, speaks a familiar language 
and teaches a delightful lesson; and the glad music of 
the happy birds, or the murmuring stream finds an echo 
in every heart. But when we follow the silent tread of 
the pestilence through the ruins of departed greatness ; 
when we walk amid the stillness of some deserted habi- 
tation, where the spirits of the dead seem still to linger 
amid the mouldering productions of art, a sadness steals 
over the heart, and the still, small voice within whispers, 
“ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

The shadows of night once more environed the silent 
city; and Mary P. still sat an anxious watcher by 
the bedside of her husband. With a woman’s constancy 
she had used every exertion to divert the dart of death, 
and save him from an early grave. But all was vain. 
The last ties which bound soul and body together seemed 
to be fast yielding beneath the touch of the pestilence. 
And now that faithful wife, clasping her sleeping infant 
to her bosom, sat gazing upon the livid features of the 
dying man. She spoke not—she wept not. The warmth 
of her affection, and the violence of her sorrow seemed 
to have dried the fountain of her tears. 

“Mary!” said the dying man, “ Mary, my faithful 
wife, it has been a hard struggle between life and death ; 
but now it is nearly over. I feel that I am dying. May 
God bless you for your faithfulness, and spare our child 
for your sake. Fare—.” The death-rattle stopped his 
utterance. One slight convulsion and he was a lifeless 
corpse. 

“Throw out your dead!” cried a gruff voice in the 
street; and the solemn echo sounded like a summons 
from the land of spirits. The doleful lumbering of the 
cart wheels, and the still more doleful call of the rude 
undertaker died away in the distance. 
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For awhile the new-made widow sat like a statue of 
despair. The suddenness of the shock appeared to have 
transformed her intoa second Niobe. At length she arose, 
and laying the infant in its cradle, drew nearer to the 
dead. She laid her small, white hand upon his marble 
brow. “i 

“Cold! cold!” she exclaimed, and casting herself 
upon the corpse, found relief for her feelings in a flood 
of tears. i 

Death is at all times the “king of terrors ;” but never 
does he appear so terrible as when he cuts down one in 
the strength and pride of early manhood. When the 
infant, around whose young heart the tendrils of earthly 
affection have scarcely began to twine, sinks beneath 
the dart of the destroyer, we do not wonder that one so 
tender should yield to his power; and we commit the 
corpse to the voiceless tomb, with the assurance that the 
spirit has returned to the God who gave it. Or, when 


tlie feeble frame of one who has drank the cup of life 
its dregs, is laid in the grave, we may rejoice, even 


‘tears, that his pilgrimage is ended, and that one 
who, was weary of the world now sleeps with his fathers. 
But oh! when the young heart that is beating in unison 
with kindred hearts suddenly grows cold and still; when 
the hopes of early manhood are scattered like withered 
leaves; and we are called to weep around the corpse of 
one who a short time since looked forward to a long 
and happy life, how hard is it to realize that he is dead! 
how sadly do we feel the frailty of the thread of life—the 
mockery of human expectation. 

The rays of the morning sun looked through the 
windows of that abode of wretchedness. The young 
widow had knelt beside the bed of him who lately was 
her husband, and was pouring out her soul in humble 
prayer to the father of the fatherless and the widow’s 
friend. 

Ye who would sap the foundation of Christian con- 
fidence—ye who would confine the life of the soul to 
the flight of three score years and ten, and write “ death 
is an eternal sleep” upon the tombs of the departed— 
could ye have seen the smile of hope that beamed from 
that grief-worn, but still lovely countenance, ye would 
say with us—“ if the faith of the Christian be a delusion, 
it is a pleasant dream: let us indulge it. Better to follow 
even an ignis fatuus as we pass through the gloomy 
valley of affliction, than grope our way amid the dark- 
ness of doubt and despair !” 

The widow arose, and took her child in her arms 
again. The frail, innocent being in whom now cen- 
tered all her earthly hopes, looked up into her face and 
smiled—smiled because its pure spirit had not yet felt 
* the blight of sorrow—it had not yet tasted the bitter 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

Wrapping herself and child in a cloak, the mother 
passed through the dvor, over whose portal the cobwebs 





THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 


hung in thick festoons, and hastened along the silent 
street. She turned up a narrow alley, and knocked at the 
door of the only house which appeared to be inhabited. 
After the summons had been many times repeated, it 
was opened by a black man, who, in a tone of mingled 
joy and surprise, exclaimed, 

“God bless you, mistress, are you still alive? how is 
master?” She replied in a low tone. The negro shook 
his head, and muttered something about the pestilence. 

“What!” said she, with great vehemence, “ would 
you have a Christian man thrown into a hole like a 
dog? No, he shall have a decent burial if I dig the 
grave myself.” 

“ Well!” said the other, seeming to muster all his 
courage, “fever or no fever I’ll come, and if I take it, 
God have mercy on me; for I ‘couldn’t die in a better 
service,” 

“At dark to-night,” said she, holding out a purse, 
“have a boat and spade on the wharf, and come up to 
carry down the body.” 

“I want no money,” said the negro, “it won’t keep 
off the plague,” and he refused the proffered reward. 

Time is not checked in his onward course by the 
hand of death ; nor diverted from his path by the breath 
of pestilence. The voice of sorrow, and the tears of 
grief have no influence upon his iron soul. The charnel 
house has no dread for him. He lays his withering 
hand upon the fairest blossoms of earthly affection, and 
rears the fragrant flower upon the lowliest grave. He 
twines the green laurel around the mouldering column, 
and sits a relentless conqueror amid the ruins of fallen 
empires, 

Time rolled on; and once more scattered the bright 
stars over the canopy of night. “Night is the time to 
weep;” to watch the last struggle of departing life; to 
smooth the pillow of the bed of death; and I have often 
thought that the midnight hour is the most fitting time 
to perform the last office of affection to the dead. 

* - « * ” ” 

The negro raised the corpse upon his shoulders; and 
the widow, with her orphan child in her arms, followed 
his hurried footsteps to the water’s edge. In a frail 
skiff they crossed the river, and in the sands of the 
opposite shore they dug his lowly grave. With her 
own han@'the faithful widow assisted to lay him in his 
narrow house; and when the earth had embosomed the 
object of her affections, she sat down and wept. 

Oh! the power of a woman’s love! 


Srars.—Beautiful are the stars, in their far dwelling 
place. No curse abides upon them: no discord mars 
their harmony : no bloom perishes there: no sad memo- 
rials of sin darken their surfaces. 
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